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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Before  Congress  Convenes  creators  of  alleged  original  designs  to  secure  copy¬ 

right  registrations  by  merely  going  through  the  for- 


When  Congress  convenes  on  December  Ist  next, 
early  consideration  will  be  given  to  legislative  meas¬ 
ures  which  vitally  concern  the  retailers  of  the  coun- 
tr)',  as  well  as  the  American  public. 

We  refer  specifically  to  the  Vestal  Design  Copy¬ 
right  Bill,  the  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill,  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Postmaster  General  Brown  to  increase  the 
rates  of  first-class  mail  from  2c  to  21/^c  per  ounce. 
The  opposition  of  your  Association  in  regard  to  all 
three  of  these  legislative  measures  has  been  a«lopted 
after  most  careful  consideration  and  study,  and  we 
believe  is  in  the  interest  of  every  retailer  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  the  great  mass  of  American  consumers. 

Right  now,  during  this  period  when  Congress  is  not 
in  session,  and  especially  before  the  November  elec¬ 
tions,  your  Congressmen  and  Senators  are  in  your 
midst.  Many  of  them  are  seeking  re-election  to  office. 
Hence  this  is  a  most  opportune  time  for  their  consti¬ 
tuents  to  confer  with  them,  to  make  their  positions 
known  and  to  point  out  the  effects  of  these  legisla¬ 
tive  measures  upon  the  retail  distributive  craft  of  our 
country  and  the  consuming  public. 

Here  are  the  facts  which  you  should  bring  to  their 
personal  attention: — 

VESTAL  DESIGN  COPYRIGHT  BILL 

This  Bill  has  passed  the  House  and  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Patents  of  the  Senate. 

Your  Association  opposes  the  Vestal  Design  Copy¬ 
right  Bill  in  its  present  form. 

While  we  are  in  sympathy  with  the  protection  of 
creators  of  a  truly  original  design,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  Bill,  as  at  present  framed,  will  eliminate 
the  abuses  which  are  alleged  to  exist  today. 

This  Bill,  it  must  be  remembered,  will  permit 


niality  of  filing  an  application  for  the  same,  without 
any  procedure  of  prior  search  or  investigation  on  the 
part  of  the  Patent  Office.  As  a  result  it  is  certain  to 
cause  endless  controversy  and  litigation,  not  only  be¬ 
tween  manufacturers  and  retailers,  hut  among  manu¬ 
facturers  themselves,  because  of  the  «lifficulty  which 
would  he  experienced  in  trying  to  determine  the  orig¬ 
inality  of  application  of  designs  which  are  similar  or 
nearly  so. 

This  Bill  in  its  present  form  will  permit  unwar¬ 
ranted  stopping  of  retail  sales  on  an  endless  number 
of  items  of  merchandise,  including  textiles,  wearing 
apparel,  house  furnishings  and,  in  fact,  any  line  of 
goods  having  a  design  feature  to  enhance  it  appear¬ 
ance. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  Bill  is  spon¬ 
sored  nearly  so  much  for  the  protection  of  profes¬ 
sional  designers  as  for  the  selfish  interests  of  certain 
manufacturers  who  seek,  through  legislation,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  monopoly  of  production  and  distribution  on 
their  products  which  such  a  measure  would  afford 
them. 

In  all  sincerity  we  ask  the  question,  “Is  it  fair  to 
attempt  to  remedy  a  lesser  evil  such  as  the  copying 
of  designs,  by  enacting  a  bill  which  will  most  surely 
be  a  source  of  annoyance,  harassment  and  expense 
to  the  majority  of  manufacturers  and  to  retailers,  and 
which  will,  by  creating  monopolies  of  production  and 
distribution,  increase  the  cost  of  living  to  our 
people?” 

Let  us  repeat  again,  we  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
protection  of  creators  of  original  designs,  but  we  do 
not  think  that  the  Vestal  Bill  in  its  present  form  is 
worthy  of  enactment  because  of  the  far  greater  evils 
which  will  result. 
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This  Bill  in  all  probability  will  come  up  for  early 
consideration  in  the  House  under  a  special  rule 
granted  by  the  Rules  Committee  shortly  before  ad¬ 
journment  last  June. 

The  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill  not  only  seeks  to 
legalize  the  right  of  manufacturers  to  dictate  the 
retail  price  of  merchandise  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
but  its  provisions  very  definitely  define  arbitrary 
conditions  under  which  merchants  must  conduct  their 
business.  For  example,  prices  of  branded  style  and 
seasonal  merchandise  cannot  be  reduced  except  under 
arbitrary  conditions  specified  in  the  Bill,  and  prices 
of  branded  staple  lines  of  goods  cannot  be  reduced 
at  any  time  except  in  the  event  of  a  merchant  going 
out  of  business  or  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

The  terms  of  the  Bill  will  also  permit  manufac¬ 
turers  to  grant  unjust  price  discriminations  between 
the  merchants  and  consumers  in  competitive  or  adja¬ 
cent  trading  areas.  Such  price  discrimination  is  very 
apt  to  result  in  favor  of  merchants  located  in  the 
larger  cities  and  towns,  to  the  injustice  of  those  in 
smaller  communities  in  the  same  trading  area. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  Bill  will  not  do  away- 
with  predatory  price  cutting,  w'hich  appears  to  he 
the  chief  motive  of  its  proponents.  The  provisions  of 
the  Bill  will  apply  only  to  those  merchants  who  buy 
their  goods  directly  from  the  original  producer  and 
enter  into  a  sales  agreement,  and  will  not  he  binding 
upon  retailers  who  purchase  merchandise  legitimately 
through  other  channels.  Its  enactment  is  very  liable 
to  result  in  the  adoption  of  a  general  policy  of  grant¬ 
ing  trade-in  allowances  and  similar  methods,  such  as 
takes  place  in  the  automobile  industry  to-day,  so  that 
merchandise  may  still  he  sold  to  the  consumer  at 
prices  which  the  retailer  deems  to  he  fair,  rather  than 
at  those  arbitrarily  dictated  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill,  if  enacted,  would  have 
a  serious  effect  upon  the  credit  relations  of  retailers 
and  manufacturers,  and  would  create  serious  financial 
problems  for  the  merchant,  because  he  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  liquidate  his  stocks  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  his  business,  in  the  event  that  merchandise 
did  not  sell  because  of  depressed  local  conditions, 
unseasonal  weather,  error  in  anticipating  consumer 
demand  which  did  not  develop  or  which  was  slow  in 
developing,  or  on  account  of  a  number  of  unforeseen 
factors. 

Manufacturers  of  nationally  branded  products,  who 
hope  to  obtain  relief  under  this  Bill  from  alleged 
wrongs,  on  the  contrarv  will  suffer.  Stores  and  groups 
of  stores  rather  than  submit  to  legalized  price  fixing 


on  branded  goods  will,  without  doubt,  establish  and  I 
promote  their  own  private  brands.  Stores  in  their  I 
advertising  and  selling  will  stress  the  superior  quality  | 
and  favorable  comparative  prices  of  these  goods  with  1 
nationally  branded  lines.  I 

Of  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  Kelly  j 
Price  Fixing  Bill  makes  no  provision  for  any  govern¬ 
mental  agency  to  determine  whether  the  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  arbitrarily  fixed  by  manufacturers 
are  fair  to  retailers  and  consumers.  In  a  period  of 
dropping  commodity  prices,  or  in  the  event  of  de¬ 
creases  in  cost  of  production,  who  is  going  to  police 
the  situation,  to  see  that  the  prices  advertised  by  the 
manufacturers  are  fair  and  equitable?  Under  the 
present  Kelly  Bill  the  manufacturer  is  absolutely  in 
“the  saddle.”  The  consumer  and  retailer  are  at  his 
mercy. 

In  Germany  at  the  present  time,  where  price  fixing 
legislation  has  been  enacted,  we  have  been  informed 
that  an  investigation  by  the  Government  is  about  to 
be  undertaken  to  sift  charges  of  exorbitant  prices 
asked  by  manufacturers  for  their  wares.  We  predict 
that  if  the  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill  should  be  en¬ 
acted,  or  in  fact  any  price  fixing  bill,  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  would  very  shortly  exist  in  this  country. 

The  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill  now  before  Congress 
would  remove  every  vestige  of  normal,  healthy  com¬ 
petition  among  retail  merchants,  upon  which  the  great 
retail  craft  of  our  country  has  been  built  and  de¬ 
veloped,  would  abolish  price  freedom  and  would  he 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  great  mass  of 
American  consumers. 

The  present  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill  must  be  de¬ 
feated. 

PROPOSAL  FOR  INCREASED  FIRST  CLASS 
POSTAL  RATES 

In  recent  public  speeches  Postmaster  General 
Brown  has  announced  his  intention  of  having  in¬ 
troduced  in  Congress  a  hill  to  increase  the  rates  of 
first-class  mail  from  2c  to  2^c  per  ounce. 

The  figures  below  will  interest  your  representatives 
in  Congress. 

For  the  governmental  fiscal  year  of  1929,  first-class 
mail  yielded  a  handsome  profit  of  $78,633,418.47. 
Now,  during  the  same  period  of  time,  second-class 
mail  incurred  a  loss  of  $94,471,038.64;  third-class  mail 
showed  a  loss  of  $18,806,911.23,  and  fourth-class  mail 
showed  a  loss  of  $19,778,708.93. 

The  Postmaster  General  now  proposes  that  in  order 
to  meet  the  deficit  incurred  in  handling  the  last  three 
classes  of  mail  that  the  rate  of  first-class  mail  must  be 
increased  25%. 
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If  this  increase  in  first-class  mail  should  he  adopted, 
it  would  mean  that  the  postage  expenditures  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  would  be  substantially  increased  at  a 
time  when  all  business  is  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  decreasing  costs  of  operation.  No  one  will  deny 
the  fact  that  every  movement  to  increase  operating 
costs  must  be  carefully  checked  by  merchants,  when 
one  considers  that  according  to  the  Harvard  Operat¬ 
ing  Expense  Results  for  the  year  1929,  department 
stores  with  net  sales  of  less  than  $500,000  showed  a 
common  net  loss  of  1.0%;  this  same  class  of  stores, 
with  annual  volumes  from  $500,000  to  $1,999,000, 
incurred  a  common  net  loss  of  0.2%,  and  department 
stores  doing  $2,000,000  or  more  annually  showed  a 
small  net  profit  of  0.8%. 

It  would  also  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in 
postage  expenditures  by  the  American  people,  to  a 
figure  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  approximate.  We 
ask  “Have  first-class  postal  rates  been  selected  to 
undergo  an  increase  because  the  American  public 
is  unorganized  to  protect  its  interests?” 

The  above  statistics  show  that  the  greatest  loss  is 
incurred  in  the  handling  of  second-class  matter,  which 
includes  newspapers,  magazines  and  other  period¬ 
icals. 

We  believe  that  it  is  sound  business  practice  to 
say  that  if  a  change  in  postal  rates  is  necessary,  then 
Congress  should  give  special  attention  to  adjusting 
rates  on  those  classes  which  now  are  operating  at  a 
loss,  especially  the  second-class,  which  shows  the 
greatest  loss  of  all. 

No  doubt  members  of  Congress  are  conscious  of 
the  tremendous  power  of  the  press  and  are  prone  to 
overlook  the  adjustment  of  rates  which  would  affect 
the  newspapers  and  magazine  publishers  of  the 
country. 

•  •  • 

The  Vestal  Design  Copyright  Bill  and  the  Kelly 
Price  Fixing  Bill  we  repeat  again,  will  create  mon¬ 
opolies  of  production  and  distribution. 

They  will  result  in  increased  cost  of  living  to  our 
people  and  will  add  to  the  heavy  taxation  burdens  un¬ 
der  which  the  American  public  is  already  struggling. 

The  proposal  to  increase  first-class  postal  rates,  is 
most  untimely  right  now,  when  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  reduce  the  financial  burdens  of  our 
people. 

Take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  while  your 
Congressmen  and  Senators  are  among  their  con¬ 
stituents,  by  bringing  these  facts  forcefully  to  their 
personal  attention.  By  doing  so,  you  will  benefit 


yourself,  your  fellow  merchants,  and  the  great  mass 
of  American  consumers  whom  you  serve. 

•  •  « 

IF  BUSINESS  CAN  BE  LET  ALONE  AND 
ASSURED  OF  REASONABLE  FREEDOM  FROM 
GOVERNMENTAL  INTERFERENCE  AND  IN¬ 
CREASED  TAXES,  THAT  WILL  DO  MORE  THAN 
ALL  KINDS  OF  LEGISLATION  TO  RELIEVE  DE¬ 
PRESSION.”  Calvin  Coolidge. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  daily  writings  of 
Calvin  Coolidge  which  appear  in  some  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  country.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
reproducing  in  its  entirety  the  following  message 
from  Ex-President  Coolidge,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Tuesday,  October  21st. 

“Anybody  with  any  experience  in  public 
life  can  see  that  the  next  session  of  every 
legislative  body  in  the  country,  from  the 
Congress  down,  will  be  deluged  with  all  kinds 
of  proposed  nostrums  for  preventing  depres¬ 
sions  in  industry  and  agriculture,  with  re¬ 
sulting  unemployment.  Already  business 
is  beginning  to  shudder  at  the  prospect.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  able  to  look  to  government 
generally  for  encouragement  and  relief,  it 
recognizes  that  the  proposals  will  be  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  business  recovery.  At  the  bottom 
of  all  these  measures  will  be  found  an  ap¬ 
propriation  carrying  a  large  expenditure  of 
public  money,  which  would  result  in  more 
taxes. 

“If  business  can  he  let  alone  and  assured 
of  reasonable  freedom  from  governmental 
interference  and  increased  taxes,  that  wUl  do 
more  than  all  kinds  of  legislation  to  relieve 
depression.  Local  governments  are  justified 
in  spending  all  the  money  necessary  for  di¬ 
rect  relief  of  distress.  But  the  nation  and  the 
states  will  only  increase  the  difficulties  by 
undertaking  to  restore  confidence  through 
legislation.  It  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
give  business  a  free  hand  to  supply  its  own 
remedies.  This  is  no  time  to  take  counsel 
of  the  legislative  visionaries.” 

Calvin  Coolidge. 

These  paragraphs  contain  much  in  the  way  of 
sound,  sane  counsel  to  our  legislators,  coming  from 
the  pen  of  one  who  speaks  with  authority  based  on 
long  years  of  service  in  municipal,  state  and  federal 
government.  They  should  indeed  receive  careful  re- 
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flection  by  those  who  now  are  holding  the  reins  of 
government. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  outlook,  as  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge  states,  seems  to  portend  a  veritable  deluge  of 
legislation,  which  in  many  instances  will  result  in 
governmental  interference  with  business  and  increase 
the  burdens  of  taxation  of  our  people. 

We  are  passing  through  a  period  when  unwarranted 
“governmental  interference  and  increased  taxes”  will 
go  far  in  destroying  those  fundamental  rights  which 
American  business  has  always  enjoyed,  and  will  serve 
as  deterrent  factors  against  the  restoration  of  the 
prosperity  of  our  Nation. 

During  the  coming  winter  forty-four  state  legisla¬ 
tures  will  be  in  session.  Based  upon  the  state  legis¬ 
lative  calendars  of  1929,  it  can  be  anticipated  that 
retail  sales  tax  bills  will  be  considered  in  fully  three- 
fourths  of  these  states.  These  bills  will  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  substitutes  for  present  methoils  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  hut  in  most  instances  will  he  superimposed 
upon  the  already  heavy  tax  burdens — municipal,  state 
and  federal — which  American  business  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  are  already  carrying. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — a  retail  sales  tax  can¬ 
not  be  passed  on  in  its  entirety  to  the  public, — a 
large  part  of  it  will  have  to  be  absorbed  by  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  this  country. 

Retail  sales  tax  legislation  seems  to  many  a  most 
convenient  method  of  meeting  the  ever-increasing  ex¬ 
penditures  of  our  government.  In  1928  the  cost  of 
local  government  amounted  to  approximately  $55  per 
individual,  or  about  $230  per  family.  During  the 
same  year  the  cost  of  federal  government  was  $35  per 
individual,  government  and  state  $15  per  individual. 
We  are  told  that  the  entire  cost  of  local,  state  and 
federal  government  in  our  country  has  risen  to  $105 
per  capita,  and  $440  per  family. 

That  is  the  danger  of  retail  sales  tax  legislation. 
With  constantly  increasing  cost  of  government,  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  needless  legislation  and  ex¬ 
travagant  spending,  legislators  turn  to  a  tax  on  retail 
sales  as  a  simple,  convenient  and  easy  method  of 
meeting  increased  expenses. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  your  Association,  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  almost  universal  consideration  of  sales 
tax  legislation  by  the  various  states  during  the  coming 
legislative  season,  has  come  to  regard  it  in  the  light 
of  a  national  problem  and  has  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  known  as  the  Taxation  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Frederick  H.  Rike, 
President  of  The  Rike-Kumler  Company,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  to  study  the  problem.  This  Committee  has 
already  started  to  function. 


Mr.  Samuel  E.  Forney,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Ohio  State  Tax  Commission,  and  a  well-known  au¬ 
thority  on  tax  matters,  has  been  retained  as  consult¬ 
ant  to  the  Committee.  At  present  he  is  studying  the 
effects  upon  the  public  and  retailer  alike  of  those 
state  sales  tax  bills  which  already  have  been  enacted. 

Through  the  active  cooperation  of  George  V.  Sheri¬ 
dan,  who  is  serving  in  the  capacity  of  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  to  this  Committee  of  our  National  Association, 
direct  contact  has  been  made  with  officers  and  secre¬ 
taries  of  state  and  city  retail  organizations  through 
out  the  country,  in  order  that  we  may  be  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  every  new  development  in  this  entire  move¬ 
ment.  '  ,  jfl 

We  have  also  been  pledged  the  support  of  city  and 
state  organizations  in  combating  sales  tax  bills  which 
may  be  introduced  in  their  districts,  which  are  unfair 
to  the  public  and  to  retailers.  In  instances  where 
justified  increases  in  state  expenditures  warrant  in¬ 
creased  state  revenue,  it  shall  be  our  aim  to  suggest 
other  equitable  methods  of  increasing  state  income  in 
lieu  of  taxing  retail  sales.  This,  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  do  without  infringing  unjustly  upon  the  rights  of 
any  form  of  legitimate  business  enterprise. 

Dur  work  on  retail  sales  tax  legislation  to  date  has 
received  the  universal  approbation  of  members  every¬ 
where.  It  touches  on  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  confronting  us  as  retailers. 

We  call  upon  every  merchant  to  keep  constantly  on 
the  alert;  to  be  quick  to  sense  any  tendency  in  his 
state  toward  such  a  measure;  and  to  report  the  facts 
to  us  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  words  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  if  heeded,  will  go 
far  in  solving  many  of  our  problems. 

•  •  • 

Commercial  Bribery  Must  Go 

On  September  1st  last,  the  Act  amending  Section 
439  of  the  Penal  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York 
treating  of  “Corrupt  Influencing  of  Agents,  Employ¬ 
ees  or  Servants,”  became  effective.  This  Act  is  printed 
in  its  entirety  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin, 
and  we  urge  all  members  who  transact  business  with 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  located  within  the 
State  of  New  York  to  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  its  contents. 

Commercial  bribery  has  long  been  one  of  the  vic¬ 
ious  practices  of  business.  In  its  simpliest  forms  it 
consists  of  the  giving  of  a  gift,  gratuity,  money,  or 
affording  entertainment,  to  the  employee  of  a  pros¬ 
pective  buyer  to  influence  him  to  act  contrary  to  his 
employers’  interests. 
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It  has  been  a  practice  which  has  been  very  difficult 
to  combat,  because  it  has  been  carried  on  secretly 
and  evidence  has  been  hard  to  obtain,  and  still  harder 
to  prove.  * 

A  recent  publication  of  the  Commercial  Standards 
Council  states  briefly  and  well  the  injurious  effects 
of  commercial  bribery  as  follows: 

1.  It  increases  the  expense  and  limits  the 
freedom  of  selling  goods  and  services. 

2.  It  impairs  the  effectiveness  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  An  advertiser  cannot  realize  fully 
on  his  honest  presentation  if,  secretly,  ri¬ 
vals  are  giving  bribes  to  get  business  that 
should  in  all  fairness  flow  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

3.  It  prevents  efficient  and  impartial  purchas¬ 

ing.  This  works  a  hardship  on  the  buyer, 
whose  agent  in  buying  is  accepting  bribes. 

4.  It  penalizes  honest  salesmanship.  The 
man  who  is  above  bribery  is  severely 
handicapped  as  against  the  briber  who, 
in  part,  buys  his  orders  with  hidden  grat- 
uties,  commissions  and  outright  bribes. 

5.  It  impairs  credit.  If  a  certain  business  is 
operated  on  a  bribery  basis,  it  is  less 
worthy  of  credit.  The  character  of  the 
risk  increases  with  lowered  integrity. 
From  the  credit  viewpoint  where  there  is 
one  dishonesty  there  may  be  another. 

*  «  « 

On  October  17th  last,  over  200  representatives  of 
organized  business  convened  in  New  York  City  at 
the  call  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New  York 
City  to  discuss  this  problem.  This  conference,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  every  field  of  business  endeavor,  was 
unanimous  in  its  approval  of  the  New  York  State 
Act,  and  pledged  enthusiastically  its  active  coopera¬ 
tion,  to  bring  to  light  all  instances  of  commercial 
bribery  possible  and  to  prosecute  them  vigorously. 

The  Assistant  District  Attorney  of  New  York  Coun¬ 
ty,  James  C.  Wilson,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  stated 
that  the  District  Attorney’s  office  would  make  every 
effort  to  cooperate  with  business  in  its  efforts  to  stamp 
out  commercial  bribery  practices. 

«  «  « 

While  this  is  an  important  problem  of  merchants 
«t  all  times,  it  is  most  timely  right  now. 

We  are  approaching  the  holiday  season,  which  is 
universally  observed  in  our  country  by  the  giving  of 


gifts  as  tokens  of  good-wUl.  While  this  practice  may 
be  a  laudable  one  socially,  has  no  place  in  business, 
because  it  leads  to  very  definite  tbuses. 

Sellers  of  goods  have  been  known  to  bestow  lavish 
gifts  at  this  time  of  the  year  upon  representatives 
and  buyers  of  those  stores  with  which  they  do  busi¬ 
ness.  You  may  rest  assured  that  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance,  these  gifts  are  donated  not  as  a  symbol  of 
personal  friendship  and  esteem,  but  for  the  sinister 
purpose  of  influencing  the  future  buying  of  the  re¬ 
cipients. 

Gift  giving  of  this  nature  represents  a  tremendous 
economic  waste.  It  means  that  buyers  who  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  acceptances  of  such  gratuities  will 
feel  under  obligation  to  patronize  the  firm  of  the 
donor,  whether  or  not  its  merchandise  and  prices 
are  the  best  obtainable  in  the  market  for  their  custo¬ 
mers. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  the  cost  of  these  gifts 
is  included  in  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  that 
your  store  pays  well  for  them  every  time  an  order 
is  placed.  Since  their  cost  is  reflected  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  merchandise,  it  must  necessarily  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  retail  price  of  the  merchandise,  and 
eventually  your  customers  pay  in  full  for  this  evil, 
uneconomic  practice.  In  the  final  analysis  the  general 
mass  of  consumers  suffer;  our  retail  organizations 
suffer,  and  the  only  ones  who  benefit  are  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  wholesalers,  who  are  prompted  by  sel¬ 
fish  motives,  and  the  unscrupulous  buyers,  who  se¬ 
cretly  and  without  the  knowledge  of  their  employers 
accept  these  gratuities. 

Every  gift  must  have  a  donor  as  well  as  a  recipient. 
If  this  evil  is  to  be  eradicated  from  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness,  both  manufacturers  and  retailers  must  do  their 
part.  Stores  must  adopt  a  rigid  policy  forbidding 
their  representatives  from  secretly  accepting  com¬ 
missions,  money,  loans  of  money,  merchandise,  lunch¬ 
eons,  theatre  tickets  and  entertainment,  gifts,  or  pres¬ 
ents  of  any  kind  whatsoever  from  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  or  any  of  their  representatives,  directly 
or  indirectly.  Your  buyers  and  representatives  should 
be  instructed  to  report  promptly  to  you  every  attempt 
to  offer  such  gratuities  on  the  part  of  resources  with 
which  you  do  business.  Action  in  such  instances 
should  be  determned  according  to  your  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  case. 

If  merchants  will  do  their  part,  this  practice,  as 
far  as  the  retail  field  is  concerned,  would  soon  cease. 
Bribery  cannot  continue,  if  one  party  to  the  act  is 
unwilling  to  be  bribed. 

We  know  that  we  can  count  on  the  cooperation  of 
every  member  of  the  Association  in  helping  business 
solve  this  problem. 
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Representatives  of  Retailers  and  Public 
Utilities  to  Meet  For  Discussion  of  Al¬ 
leged  Unfair  Merchandising  Practices 

On  October  9th  the  Public  Utilities  Merchandising 
Activities  Committee  of  your  Association,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  D.  P.  Kelly,  President  of  The  Fair, 
Chicago,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
unfair  practices  resorted  to  on  the  part  of  local 
electric  light  and  power  companies  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  appliances.  At  this  meeting  members  of  our 
Committee  gave  careful  consideration  to  the  findings 
of  a  survey  which  we  have  conducted  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  what  conditions  exist  to-day  in  this  field. 

As  an  outcome  of  this  preliminary  conference, 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  joint  meeting 
of  our  Committee  with  representatives  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Electric  Light  Association,  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City  on  Thursday,  November  6th  next. 

We  hope  that,  through  a  frank  and  open  discussion 
of  the  problems,  the  evils  which  exist  to-day  will  be 
remedied. 

The  position  of  your  Association  on  this  question 
is  well  known  by  our  members. 

We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  public 
utility  companies  should  discontinue  the  sale  of  ap¬ 
pliances,  hut  we  do  maintain  that  their  merchan¬ 
dising  activities,  in  fairness  to  local  retail  distribu¬ 
tors,  should  be  conducted  on  a  businesslike  basis. 
To  be  more  specific,  we  condemn  the  practice  of 
charging  to  their  general  operating  utility  account  a 
large  percentage  of  those  items  of  expense  which  are 
properly  incurred  in  their  retail  divisions.  The  low 


overhead  costs  of  their  retail  stores  in  such  instances 
encourages  the  utility  companies  to  resort  to  prac¬ 
tices  of  distribution  which  are  unfair  to  retailers  who 
have  not  this  opportunity,  of  shifting  some  of  their 
expense  of  operation. 

This  practice  also  means  that  every  user  of  elec¬ 
trical  power  and  gas  is  called  upon  to  pay  the  losses 
incurred  by  the  utility  companies  in  their  merchan¬ 
dising  operations.  Most  important  of  all,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  utility  companies  operate  under 
a  charter  or  franchise  granted  by  the  state,  which 
guarantees  to  them  their  profits.  Such  protection 
by  the  government  is  not  sought  by  retailers,  but  we 
believe  that  utility  companies  have  no  right  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  the  favorable  position  which  they 
enjoy. 

It  is  our  hope  that,  through  the  medium  of  forth¬ 
coming  conferences,  the  leaders  of  utility  companies 
will  recognize  the  unfairness  of  the  practices  referred 
to  in  this  editorial,  and  that  steps  will  be  taken  to 
abolish  them. 

We  shall  keep  you  informed  as  to  the  progress  being 
made  in  this  work,  as  it  has  long  been  a  vexing  prob¬ 
lem  to  a  large  majority  of  our  members,  and  is  one 
which  can  be  solved,  we  believe,  by  the  leaders  of 
both  groups  having  a  common  understanding  of  each 
other’s  problems. 
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The  Effects  of  Price-Fixing 


By  B.  H.  Namm,  President,  The  Nainm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Presented  before  Boston  Conference  on  Retail  Distribution,  September  23,  1930 


I  HAVE  Ijeen  asked  to  discuss  price-fixing  and  its 
effect  upon  the  cost  of  distribution.  Price-fixing,  as 
everyone  knows,  will  give  the  manufacturer  of  any 
branded  article  the  right  to  dictate  the  price  at  which 
that  article  may  be  sold  to  the  public. 

The  price-fixing  bill  (H.  R.  11)  will  come  before 
Congress  for  a  vote  next  December,  having  already  been 
reported  out  favorably  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  and  Inter-state  Commerce. 

Distribution  Costs  Would  Be  Increased 

Price-fixing  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  strikes,  first  of  all,  at  the  retailers’  greatest 
ally,  stock  turnover.  The  essence  of  stock  turnover  is 
price  reduction — swift,  drastic  lowering  of  price  of  any 
article  that  does  not  sell.  But  there  can  be  no  price 
reduction  under  this  proposed  law,  except  at  the  whim 
of  the  manufacturer.  This  despite  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturer  has  no  investment  or  interest  in  the  retail 
business  whose  capital  he  is  tying  up. 

Let  us  see  how  far  this  thing  may  go.  The  Bill  says 
that  price-fixing  may  be  applied  to  any  article  of  com¬ 
merce.  That  means  it  may  be  applied  to  carpets,  clothes 
and  cosmetics,  to  cigarettes,  candy  and  gasoline;  to 
everything  that  we  use,  eat  or  drink,  provided  only  that 
the  article  be  given  a  branded  name — and  this  name 
does  not  even  need  to  be  registered. 

Let  us  picture  a  situation  which  is  more  than  likely 
to  occur  under  price-fixing.  Innumerable  articles,  pre¬ 
viously  unbranded,  have  been  given  an  advertised  name. 
Consumer  demand  has  been  created  by  extensive  pub¬ 
licity.  The  retailer  has  no  alternative  but  to  carry  these 
articles  in  stock,  all  at  fixed  prices.  Before  his  season 
has  fairly  begun,  along  comes  a  spell  of  bad  business 
and  sales  drop  off.  What  can  the  retailer  do  ?  The  most 
sensible  thing  would  be  to  cut  prices  and  liquidate  his 
stock  promptly.  But  he  can’t  do  that  under  price-fixing. 
Not  unless  he  goes  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Then 
may  there  be  price  reduction. 

Price  Is  Not  a  Constant  Factor 

Witness  how  commodity  prices  have  declined  during 
the  past  year.  See  what  striking  proof  we  have  had 
that  price  is  not  a  constant  factor  in  our  economic  life. 
And  witness  also  how  few  of  the  fixed,  prices  on  brand¬ 
ed  articles  were  lowered  by  the  manufacturer  when  the 
cost  of  raw  materials  dropped.  But  that  is  not  sur¬ 
prising.  The  interests  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
retailer  are  divergent,  in  this  case.  The  manufacturer 
is  interested  in  keeping  his  advertised  prices  intact.  The 
retailer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  interested  in  disposing 
of  his  stock  on  hand.  And  why  not?  He  has  bought 
the  merchandise  from  the  manufacturer  and  paid  for  it. 
The  manufacturer,  however,  is  apparently  thinking  in 
terms  of  eating  his  cake  and  having  it  too.  He  would 
like  the  retailer  to  maintain  prices  even  during  periods 
of  price  fluctuations.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it; 


price-fixing  will  make  for  large  and  burdensome  stocks 
and  slow  and  costly  liquidation. 

Price-fixing  next  strikes  at  overhead.  It  penalizes  all 
efforts  to  improve  distribution  methods  by  lowering 
costs  and  passing  the  benefits  on  to  the  public.  It  will 
particularly  tend  to  increase  the  overhead  of  these  stores 
which  now  make  a  price-appeal  rather  than  a  service- 
appeal.  It  will  affect  the  very  stores,  mind  you,  which 
by  eliminating  certain  non-essential  services,  have  struck 
hardest  at  the  high  cost  of  distribution.  Under  price¬ 
fixing,  all  stores  must  sell  at  the  same  price  regardless 
of  operating  costs — at  a  price  that  has  been  fixed  by 
the  manufacturer — and  fixed  high  enough,  you  may  be 
sure,  to  enable  those  stores  with  high  operating  costs  to 
make  a  profit.  The  store  which  now  gives  limited  ser¬ 
vice  would  not  have  a  chance,  under  this  system,  unless 
it  expanded  its  free  facilities,  gave  still  easier  credit, 
more  generous  returned  goods  privileges,  and  added 
still  further  to  the  burden  of  overhead  under  which 
retailing  is  staggering  today. 

Gk)od-Will  Endangered 

Price-fixing  next  strikes  at  good-will.  Suppose  a 
manufacturer  prices  his  article  too  high !  We  have  seen 
a  well-known  safety  razor,  costing  but  a  few  cents  to 
manufacture  put  on  the  market  to  sell  for  $5.  We  have 
seen  the  quality  of  certain  branded  articles  lowered, 
with  no  reductions  made  in  price.  And  the  size  of 
branded  packages  reduced,  with  no  change  in  price. 
These  things  have  happened  before  and  they  will  happen 
again;  and  when  they  do,  whose  good-will  will  suffer 
most?  Not  the  manufacturer  who  made  the  article  and 
set  the  price.  The  consumer  has  no  contact  with  him. 
His  only  contact  is  with  the  store  that  sold  the  article. 
The  store  must  absorb  most  of  the  shocks,  and  of  course 
its  good-will  will  suffer ! 

Price-fixing  also  strikes  at  volume.  It  will  raise  the 
cost  of  living  and  restrict  the  buying  power  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  will  prevent  legitimate  price-cuts  on  branded 
merchandise  for  use  as  “leaders.”  That  is  not  preda¬ 
tory  price-cutting.  Nor  is  it  harmful  to  manufacturers. 
Listerine  is  probably  the  most  popular  “leader”  in  the 
•  country  and  yet  the  concern  which  manufactures  it 
showed  a  net  profit  last  year  of  over  $8,000,000.  Does 
that  look  as  though  the  manufacturer  had  been  dam¬ 
aged?  Retailers  do  not  need  to  apologize  for  the  legiti¬ 
mate  use  of  “leaders”  to  attract  customers  to  their  store. 
And  manufacturers  need  not  criticize  retailers  for  this, 
since  most  manufacturers  also  use  “leaders.”  And  they 
use  them  for  the  same  purpose  that  we  do,  namely,  to 
attract  other  business  and  increase  their  total  sales. 

Just  a  word  about  predatory  price-cutting,  which  I 
condemn.  This  does  exist,  of  course.  In  this  connection 
may  I  add  that  dynamite,  too,  is  used  by  safe-crackers 
— ^but  it  is  also  used  by  farmers,  miners  and  engineers, 
and  used  far  more  often  for  good  purposes  than  for 
evil. 
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Most  price-cutting  is  not  predatory  by  any  means, 
and  to  invoke  price-fixing  as  a  cure  for  that  occasional 
evil  is  like  “burning  down  the  barn  to  get  rid  of  the 
rats.” 

What  will  happen  when  there  are  alleged  violations 
of  price-fixing?  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  may  compel  the  retailer  to  appear  in  the  United 
States  Federal  Court  in  which  he  (the  manufacturer) 
is  a  resident.  We  would  have  the  spectacle  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  retailers  having  to  defend  themselves  in  the 
courts  of  New  York,  and  vice  versa.  This  would  be  a 
source  of  undoubted  annoyance  to  retailers  as  well  as 
added  expense  that  certainly  would  tend  to  increase 
selling  costs. 

Fostering  of  Monopolies 

So  much  for  the  direct  effects  that  price-fixing  will 
have  upon  the  cost  of  distribution.  And  now  for  some 
indirect  effects,  the  first  being  the  fostering  of  mon¬ 
opolies. 

In  our  present  system  of  distribution,  the  retailer  is 
the  connecting  link  between  manufacturer  and  consumer. 
He  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  manufacturer  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  consumer.  Price-fixing  will  change  the  very 
essence  of  that  service  and  turn  the  retailer  into  nothing 
more  than  an  agent  for  the  manufacturer.  Perhaps 
“slot  machine"  would  be  a  better  term.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  would  be  in  command  and  the  retailer  would  be 
“his  not  to  reason  why ;  his  but  to  do  or  die.” 

It  has  been  said  that  a  manufacturer  has  no  outlet 
for  the  distribution  of  his  merchandise  other  than 
through  retailers.  That  is  not  true.  Various  manu¬ 
facturers  can  and  do  operate  their  own  retail  stores. 
When  he  does  so,  the  manufacturer  may  dictate  any 
selling  price  that  he  sees  fit.  But  when  he  seeks  to 
dictate  the  selling  price  of  a  retail  store  in  which  he 
has  no  interest  or  investment,  then  he  proposes  to  con¬ 
fiscate  property. 

Ever  since  this  country  began  the  retailer  has  made 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  function  of  distribution  by 
acting  as  a  “buyer  for  the  public.”  Under  price-fixing 
this  service  would  end.  The  manufacturer  would  be  su¬ 
preme  as  “seller  to  the  public,”  and  distribution,  robbed 
of  its  check  and  balance,  would  suffer  accordingly. 

Now  for  the  effect  upon  business  enterprise.  I  can 
conceive  of  nothing  more  destructive  of  business  enter¬ 
prise  than  the  principle  of  price-fixing.  No  more  dan¬ 
gerous  precedent  than  this  unwarranted  injection  of 
government  into  business.  This  great  country  of  ours 
has  not  been  built  up  by  legislative  edicts,  but  by  the 
initiative,  energy  and  free  competition  of  all  our  people. 
Price-fixing  tends  to  destroy  all  of  these  elements  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  distributing  machinery  of  the 
country. 

Next  comes  the  avowed  purpose  of  price-fixing,  as 
stated  by  proponents  of  the  measure  on  innumerable 
occasions,  namely — the  curbing  of  chain  stores.  I  am 
one  who  believes  that  price-fixing  will  not  produce  the 
result  intended.  But  whether  it  will  or  not,  I  am  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  curb  chain  stores 
by  recourse  to  legislation.  I  am  an  independent  mer¬ 
chant  and  the  problem  of  chain  store  competition  looms 
as  large  to  me  as  to  anyone.  But  I  want  to  meet  it  fairly 
and  squarely  and  not  by  appeal  to  legislative  coddling. 
Chain  stores  have  not  become  a  huge  industry,  selling 


billions  of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  annually,  just 
by  relying  on  their  good  looks.  Even  their  strongest 
critics  will  admit  that  chain  stores  have  operated  intelli¬ 
gently,  efficiently  and  economically,  and  that  in  doing  so 
they  have  lowered  the  cost  of  distribution. 

Last,  but  not  least,  let  us  consider  the  moral  effect  of 
price-fixing  upon  the  people  who  have  to  live  with  it. 
The  proposed  law,  having  no  justice  to  it,  will  not  be 
lived  up  to.  Some  will  observe  the  letter  of  the  law 
but  violate  the  spirit  of  it.  They  will  maintain  fixed 
prices,  but  what  is  there  to  stop  them  from  giving 
premiums  free  with  each  purchase?  Trading  stamps 
will  have  their  innings  again  and  there  will  be  generous 
“trade-in”  allowances.  Often  shall  we  witness  the  ugly 
spectacle  of  a  man  paying  $50  for  a  suit  of  clothes  and 
receiving  an  allowance  of  $15  for  his  old  suit;  often 
shall  we  witness  the  still  uglier  sp>ectacle  of  “fake  bank¬ 
ruptcy  sales,”  as  an  excuse  for  unbridled  price-cutting. 
And  so  will  the  character  of  our  people  be  affected. 
There  will  be  more  law-evasion  and  more  hypocrisy. 
And  all  to  what  purpose?  Not  that  the  consumer  may 
benefit,  because  price-fixing  will  increase  his  cost  of 
living,  but  merely  to  the  end  that  certain  manufacturers 
be  benefited. 

To  call  this  an  attempt  at  class  legislation  is  putting 
it  mildly.  It  is  all  of  that  plus  an  insidious  effort  to 
nullify  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law. 

Conclusion 

To  sum  up:  Price-fixing  will  directly  increase  the 
cost  of  distribution  by  retarding  stock  turnover,  in¬ 
creasing  overhead,  damaging  good-will  and  curtailing 
volume.  It  will  indirectly  increase  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion  by  fostering  monopolies,  discouraging  business  en¬ 
terprises  and  encouraging  law  evasion.  It  also  repre¬ 
sents  an  attempt  to  destroy  competition  by  recourse  to 
a  type  of  radical  legislation,  that  is  as  unfair  as  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  as  unsound  as  it  is  un-American. 

In  closing,  may  I  ask  the  proponents  of  price-fixing, 
whoever  they  may  be,  a  question.  Have  they  fully 
considered  that  the  fixing  of  retail  prices  must  inevitably 
be  followed  by  the  fixing  of  wholesale  prices?  The 
right  to  control  prices  cannot  safely  be  granted  to  any 
interested  party  without  setting  up  adequate  regulatory 
machinery  to  protect  the  public.  There  would  soon  re¬ 
sult  a  vast  bureaucratic  organization  for  the  regulation 
of  all  prices  and  all  profits.  Certainly  no  manufacturer, 
retailer  or  consumer  desires  such  consequences. 


Professor  Paul  T.  Chcrington,  Director  of 
Research,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New 
York,  a  previous  speaker  at  the  Conference, 
who  was  questioned  by  the  audience  at  the  close 
of  Mr.  Namm’s  address,  said:  “Price-fixing  by 
law,  the  giving  of  full  power  to  manufacturer  to 
say  at  what  prices  his  goods  will  he  sold  at 
retail,  I  oppose.  Laws  setting  up  machinery  for 
fixing  of  prices  will  never  work.  There  are,  of 
course,  evils  in  the  present  price  situation,  hut 
they  will  never  be  corrected  by  recourse  to 
legislation  and  legislatures.” 
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November,  1930 

Sound  Public  Policy  Forbids 
Resale  Price  Bill 

Minority  report  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  by  the  Honorable  George  Huddleston,  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  Alabama,  on  the  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill  {H.  R.  11). 


1.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  enable  large  pro¬ 
ducers  to  dictate  to  dealers  the  price  at  which  an  article 
shall  be  sold  at  retail.  It  is  called  “A  bill  to  protect’ 

*  ♦  *  the  public  against  injurious  and  uneconomic 
practices  *  *  It  might  more  candidly  be  named 
“A  bill  to  foster  monopolies.” 

2.  There  is  no  public  demand  for  this  bill.  It  is 
merely  another  selfish-interest  measure.  It  is  pressed 
by  interests  seeking  larger  and  more  stable  profits.  The 
consumer’s  welfare  is  totally  ignored. 

3.  This  bill  legalizes  contracts  which  are  now  unlaw¬ 
ful.  To  do  so,  it  uproots  an  age-old  principle  of  the 
common  law.  From  time  out  of  mind  public  policy  has 
forbidden  that  a  person  selling  goods  should  contract 
with  the  purchaser  to  fix  the  price  at  which  same  should 
be  resold.  The  majority  report  supports  its  conclusion 
by  an  extract  from  an  argument  made  by  a  member  of 
the  committee  in  a  case  in  which  he  was  an  attorney. 
Possibly  this  warrants  a  citation  of  the  law  as  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Miles, 
etc.,  'V.  Park  &  Sons  Co.  (220  U.  S.  373).  The  court, 
dealing  with  the  identical  point  and  supporting  the  opin¬ 
ion  by  numerous  citations,  says : 

But  agreements  or  combinations  between  dealers,  hav¬ 
ing  for  their  sole  purpose  the  destruction  of  competition 
and  the  fixing  of  prices,  are  injurious  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest  and  void. 

Sound  public  policy  has  always  forbidden,  and  sound 
public  policy  must  always  forbid,  such  contracts. 

4.  The  fundamental  upon  which  business  is  founded, 
and  on  which  it  has  attained  its  present  state  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  development,  is  the  system  of  open  and  fair 
competition.  It  is  the  foundation  of  our  economic  phil¬ 
osophy.  It  is  the  system  under  which  American  busi¬ 
ness  men  have  become  the  richest  class  in  the  world. 
How  amazing  it  is,  then,  to  find  respectable  members  of 
that  class  resorting  to  tricks  and  devices,  legal  and  other¬ 
wise,  to  evade  competition  and  to  thwart  its  rules.  How 
amazing  to  find  them  supporting  a  bill  aimed  directly  at 
the  system  to  which  they  owe  their  very  existence. 
More  and  more  we  find  business  unwilling  to  compete 
or  resorting  to  competition  in  nonessentials  only.  The 
spread  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  price 


exacted  from  the  consumer  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  15  years.  Much  of  the  competition  that  remains 
consists  in  advertising  and  other  distribution  methods, 
from  which  the  consumer  derives  little  or  no  real  bene¬ 
fit  and  which,  hence,  is  an  almost  total  economic  loss. 
This  process  can  not  go  on  indefinitely.  If  business  men 
will  not  compete  voluntarily,  legal  means  must  be  found 
to  compel  them  to  do  so.  Failing  this,  our  system  is 
marked  for  downfall.  If  the  general  public  can  not 
find  in  competition  protection  from  extortion,  they  will 
resort  to  a  more  drastic  collectivism.  There  are  three 
economic  systems — first,  competition;  second,  the  com¬ 
promise  of  regulation  by  law;  and  third,  socialism. 
Which  will  sensible  business  men  choose? 

5.  An  effort  is  made  to  present  the  bill  under  the 
cloak  as  being  aimed  at  the  chain  store.  The  effort  is 
to  capitalize  the  opposition  to  the  chain-store  system. 
In  truth,  the  bill  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the 
chain-store  problem. 

6.  The  larger  producers  and  packers  support  this 
bill.  It  will  increase  their  profits  and  make  them  more 
secure.  Numerous  retailers  have  also  been  induced  to 
support  the  bill,  by  the  propaganda  that  it  will  relieve 
them  from  “price  cutting”  and  other  competition.  They 
do  not  realize  that  they  are  to  be  the  ultimate  victims 
of  the  measure.  More  and  more  the  retailer  will  be¬ 
come  a  mere  “agent”  and  his  store  a  mere  depot  through 
which  advertising  producers  distribute  their  products. 
More  and  more  he  will  be  driven  toward  the  position 
of  servant  for  the  large  producer  master,  and  the  good 
will  which  he  may  strive  to  build  will  belong  to  the 
latter.  The  retailer  can  get  no  permanent  benefit  from 
this  bill.  To  retain  his  independence,  he  must  face  in 
the  opposite  direction,  refuse  to  handle  advertised  spec¬ 
ialties,  and  assert  his  right  to  handle  his  goods  under 
his  own  labels,  upon  merit  and  price,  according  to  old- 
time  competition. 

The  foregoing  is  confined  to  the  general  principles 
applicable  to  the  bill.  Its  objectionable  details,  of  which 
there  are  a  number,  are  obvious. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

George  Huddleston. 
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The  Bulletin 


Penal  Law  Amended  to  Cover  Commercial  Bribery 

Editorial  Note:  We  urge  you  to  read  fully  the  editorial  on  Commercial 
Bribery  appearing  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  and  to  have  this  Act 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  buyers  and  others  in  your  employ  who 
transact  business  with  firms  in  New  York  State. 


A  Transcript  of  the  Act 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  penal  law,  in  relation  to  corrupt  influencing  of  agents,  employees  or  servants 


became  a  law  April  11,  1930,  with  the  approval  of 


The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Section  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of 
the  penal  law  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows ; 

§  439.  Corrupt  influencing  of  agents,  employees  or 
servants.  1.  A  person  who  gives,  offers  or  promises  to 
an  agent,  employee  or  servant  of  another,  any  gift  or 
gratuity  whatever,  without  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  principal,  employer  or  master  of  such  agent, 
employee  or  servant,  with  intent  to  influence  such 
agent’s,  employee’s  or  servant’s  action  in  relation  to  his 
principal’s,  employer’s  or  master’s  business ;  or  an  agent, 
employee  or  servant  who  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  his  principal,  employer  or  master,  requests 
or  accepts  a  gift  or  gratuity  or  a  promise  to  make  a 
gift  or  to  do  an  act  beneficial  to  himself  or  to  another, 
under  an  agreement  or  with  an  understanding  that  he 
shall  act  in  any  particular  manner  in  relation  to  his 
principal’s,  employer’s  or  master’s  business,  or  receives 
a  reward  for  having  so  acted ;  or  an  agent,  employee  or 
servant,  who,  being  authorized  to  procure  materials, 
supplies  or  other  merchandise  either  by  purchase  or 
contract  for  or  on  account  or  the  credit  of  his  principal, 
employer  or  master,  or  to  employ  service  or  labor  for 
his  principal,  employer  or  master,  receives  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  himself  or  for  another,  a  commission, 
discount,  gift,  gratuity  or  bonus  from  the  person  who 
makes  such  sale  or  contract,  or  furnishes  such  materials, 
supplies  or  other  merchandise,  or  from  a  person  who 
renders  such  service  or  labor ;  and  any  person  who  gives 
or  offers  such  an  agent,  employee  or  servant  such  com¬ 
mission,  discount  or  bonus;  and  any  person,  corpora¬ 
tion,  partnership  or  other  organization  who  shall  use  or 
give  to  an  agent,  employee  or  servant  of  another,  or 
any  agent,. employee  or  servant  who  shall  use,  approve 
or  certify,  with  intent  to  deceive  the  principal,  employer 
or  master  any  receipt,  account,  invoice  or  other  docu¬ 
ment  in  respect  of  which  the  principal,  employer  or 
master  is  int:rested,  which  contains  any  statement  which 
is  wilfully  false  or  erroneous  in  any  material  particular 
or  which  omits  to  state  fully  the  fact  of  any  commission, 
money,  property  or  other  valuable  thing  having  been 
given  or  agreed  to  be  given  to  such  agent,  employee  or 
servant,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  pun¬ 


the  Governor.  Passed,  three-fifths  being  present. 


ished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

2.  If  any  person  shall  ask  to  be  excused  from  testi¬ 
fying  or  producing  any  book,  paper  or  other  document 
before  any  court,  grand  jury  or  magistrate,  upon  any 
trial,  inquiry  or  proceeding  initiated  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  upon  the  ground  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  testimony  or  evidence,  documentary  or 
otherwise  required  of  him  may  tend  to  incriminate  him 
or  to  convict  him  of  a  crime  or  to  subject  him  to  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture,  and  shall  notwithstanding  he  di¬ 
rected  by  the  court,  magistrate  or  officer  conducting 
any  such  trial,  proceeding  or  inquiry  to  testify  or  to 
produce  such  book,  paper  or  document,  he  must  none 
the  less  comply  with  such  direction  but  in  such  event 
he  shall  not  thereafter  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans¬ 
action,  matter  or  thing  concerning  which  he  may  testify 
or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise  pursu¬ 
ant  thereto  and  no  testimony  so  given  or  produced,  shall 
be  received  against  him  upon  any  criminal  action,  suit 
or  proceeding,  investigations,  inquisition  or  inquiry. 
Provided,  however,  no  person  so  testifying  shall  be 
exempt  from  prosecution  or  punishment  for  any  per¬ 
jury  committed  by  him  in  his  testimony  given  as  herein 
provided  for,  nor  shall  immunity  apply  to  corporations 
or  to  the  officers  as  such. 

3.  Should  any  provision  of  this  section  be  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  decision  of  any  court,  such  de¬ 
cision  shall  affect  the  provision  so  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  shall  not  affect  any  other  provision  of  the 
section. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  thirty. 

State  of  New  York,  ) 

Department  of  State.  ( 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original  law 
on  file  in  this  office,  and  do  hereby  certify  that  the  same 
is  a  correct  transcript  therefrom  and  of  the  whole  of 
said  original  law. 

Edward  J.  Flynn 

Secretary  of  State. 
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We  Are  Doubling  Our  1929  Profits” 


A  Report  of  An  Actual  Interview 
By  H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  General  Manger,  Controllers’  Congress 


f^OTOP  right  where  you  are” — was  my  reply  to  his 
remark  that  they  were  doubling  their  profits  this 
year.  I  added,  “Write  an  article  for  The  Bulle¬ 
tin.”  But  he  emphatically  declined,  saying  that  his 
firm  would  not  like  it.  At  length  he  agreed  to  give  me 
an  interview  if  I  would  promise  not  to  reveal  the  identi¬ 
ty  of  his  store  in  my  report. 

The  store,  I  am  permitted  to  say,  is  one  in  the  five  to 
ten  million  volume  group,  situated  in  one  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  country.  It  is  not  the  largest  nor  the  oldest 
store  in  this  city,  but  it  has  a  reputation  for  honest 
dealing  and  has  enjoyed  good  profits  year  after  year. 
I  may  go  further  and  say  that  the  store  is  a  family- 
owned  store,  the  owners  being  keen  merchants  who  de¬ 
vote  their  time  entirely  to  the  merchandising  activities. 
The  controller,  who  in  discussing  business  conditions 
had  made  the  remarkable  statement,  “We’re  doubling 
our  profits  this  year”,  is  one  who  is  convinced  of  the 
value  of  reports  and  controls  as  guides  to  management 
and,  during  his  brief  number  of  years  with  the  store, 
has  completely  made  over  the  accounting  and  statistical 
end  of  the  business,  introducing  planning  and  budgeting 
in  a  most  effective  manner. 


Volume  Keeps  Up 


The  question  I  put  first  to  the  controller  in  my 
interview  was,  “How  has  your  volume  kept  up?” 
And  the  answer  came,  “Splendidly.  It  was  eight  per¬ 
cent  ahead  through  June,  during  July  we  had  a  33  per 
cent  increase,  August  showed  11  per  cent  and  Septem- 
ber'one  half  of  1  per  cent.  October  is  going  strong  and 
with  a  busy  day  today  and  good  weather  next  week, 
we’ll  beat  last  year’s  figures  for  the  month  easily.” 

“And  these  increases  are  not  at  the  expense  of  mark¬ 
up?”  I  asked. 

“Well,  perhaps  our  markup  percentage  did  suffer 
somewhat  in  July — but  the  dollar  amount  was  far 
greater  than  any  July  we’ve  had  since  I  came  to  the 
store.  Let  me  repeat,  our  profit  for  1930  I  expect  will 
be  double  that  of  1929,  which  was  a  profitable  year  too. 
These  profits  are  coming  directly  through  expense  sav¬ 
ings — doing  the  same  volume  with  smaller  expense  or 
an  increased  volume  without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  expenses.” 

He  then  took  a  pad  from  his  desk  drawer,  opened  up 
a  few  reports  that  were  in  another  drawer  and  drew  the 
following  chart: 


After  a  few  moments  spent  in  examination  of  the 
chart  this  question  followed,  “How  do  you  account  for 
this  sales  increase  of  33  per  cent  in  July?” 

“Sometime  in  June,”  was  the  reply,  “after  viewing  the 
reports  of  our  past  months’  operations  we  noticed  par¬ 
ticularly  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  average  trans¬ 
action  of  10  to  12  per  cent.  This  brought  out  a  related 
thought  that  commodity  prices  were  moving  downward, 
too,  so  we  thought  it  was  the  right  time  to  move  as 
much  of  our  stock  as  possible  through  the  stimulus  of 
a  store-wide  sale.  We  set  the  stage  for  a  big  event  in 
July — ^a  stock-adjustment  sale  (that  was  not  the  name). 
We  realized  we  should  be  required  to  take  large  mark- 
downs  but  felt  that  since  replacements  could  be  made 
at  lower  costs,  and  lower  retail  prices  were  inevitable, 
the  sooner  we  took  our  markdowns  the  better.  Now 
it  so  happened  we  struck  the  right  note  of  appeal. 
The  public  responded;  we  ran  our  sale  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  month  and  were  able  to  make  many  splendid  buys 
in  the  market  that  almost  offset  our  markdowns  entire¬ 
ly.  We  closed  the  month,  as  you  see,  with  a  33  percent 
increase,  did  a  beautiful  housecleaning  job  on  inven¬ 
tory  and  the  result  was  more  than  three  times  our 
net  profit  for  the  same  month  last  year.  Our  policy 
had  never  before  permitted  a  store-wide  sale  in  July, 
but  in  this  instance  we  believed  we  were  justified  in 
modifying  our  only-one-sale-a-year  program— the  anni¬ 
versary  held  in  the  Spring.” 


Increase  With  Little  Added  Expense 

“But  what  about  your  e.xpense  for  that  month?  How' 
could  you  handle  a  50  percent  increase  in  transactions' 
and  a  33  percent  increase  in  dollar  volume  without  a 
great  deal  of  extra  expense?” 

“We  must  go  back  to  the  month  of  May  for  the  real 
explanation,”  he  replied.  “Our  spring  season  was  qu^te 
satisfactory — no  doubt  we  had  fared  better  than  most 
stores.  But  there  was  so  much  talk  about  depression 
and  retarded  retail  sales  that  we  began  to  think  about 
what  would  happen  if  our  sales  went  behind  and  our 
expenses  remained  where  they  were.  I  say  “we”  mean¬ 
ing  the  members  of  the  firm  as  well.  You  see  our 
store  is  small  enough  to  permit  frequent  talks  and  dis¬ 
cussions — sometimes  several  a  day — that  are  so  infor¬ 
mal  and  so  devoid  of  red  tape  that  we  don’t  call  them 
conferences.  I’ll  walk  into  the  president’s  room  any  time 


July 

August 

September 

1929  1  1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Sales .  .  i  +33% 

— 

+  11% 

_ 

+  5% 

Number  of  transactions  -  i  -^50% 

— 

+27% 

— 

+15% 

Value  of  average  transaction  $3.62  i  $3.24 

$4.00 

$3.46 

$5.46 

$4.80 

; ’t' 
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I  have  an  idea  worth  talking  about  and  talk.  And  my 
door  is  always  open  so  that  any  of  the  buyers,  mer¬ 
chandise  men  or  advertising  personnel  can  come  in  and 
talk.  So  these  talks  about  poor  business  elsewhere  led 
us  to  do  some  good  thinking — a  self-examination  as  to 
whether  we  were  doing  our  job,  or  jobs,  in  the  most 
economical  way. 

Careless  Spending  Habits. Had  Developed 

“Now  let  me  confess  that  we  found  many  things  to 
be  corrected,  many  savings  to  be  affected.  Our  vol¬ 
ume  has  been  increasing  nicely  for  years;  but  we  were 
spending  recklessly.  So  long  as  profits  were  rolling 
in,  we  didn’t  seem  to  notice  our  extravagance — just  as 
during  the  war  every  mechanic  and  laboring  man  was 
wearing  a  $10.00  silk  shirt.  We  had  gotten  into  bad 
habits  of  careless  spending,  the  same  as  had  other 
stores.  Only  last  year  we  spent  a  pretty  sum  of  money 
to  dress  up  one  section  of  the  store.  Well,  we  dressed 
it  up  so  beautifully  that  it  doesn’t  work  any  more  than 
you’d  expect  a  clerk  in  the  receiving  room  to  work, 
were  he  to  come  in  dressed  in  a  hard-boiled  shirt  and 
tuxedo.  This  section  is  so  beautiful  now  that  I  believe 
most  of  our  customers  think  the  goods  are  on  exhibit 
and  not  for  sale.  At  any  rate  it’s  the  one  section  of  the 
store  that  hasn’t  joined  the  Big  Parade  of  increased 
volume  this  year.  And  why  did  we  do  it?  I  mean  why 
did  we  spend  all  that  money  for  improvements?  I  do 
admit  something  was  needed,  but  we  went  so  far  be¬ 
cause  some  cool-thinking  fixture  man  set  us  to  going 
our  neighbor  across  the  street  “one  better.”  So,  in 
May,  we  set  to  work  with  sleeves  rolled  up  to  see 
what  could  be  done  to  prune  our  expense  budget.  We 
made  a  fair  beginning  in  June,  but  see  what  we  did  in 
July.” 

He  again  drew  some  reports  from  his  desk  and  pen¬ 
ciled  this  chart  on  a  sheet  of  paper : 

Then  I  asked  him  to  give  me  the  details  of  those 
big  savings,  the  $3700  in  July  Administration,  and  the 


that.  Other  savings  resulting  were  on  insurance  and 
interest,  through  our  inventory  reduction  of  28  per  cent. 

In  one  division  of  the  controllers  office  we  analyzed 
the  jobs  and  found  it  quite  simple  to  reduce  the  payroll 
from  $1075  to  $786  per  week.  These  jobs  were  sim¬ 
plified  some  time  ago  but  the  salaries  were  not  changed. 
Now  these  positions  are  being  filled  by  the  former 
assistants  who  receive  $40  and  $35  per  week,  respec¬ 
tively.  We’ve  speeded  up  our  auditing  so  that  the  same 
number  of  people  are  handling  a  larger  number  of 
transactions. 

“We’re  not  advocating  nor  practicing  a  general  cutt¬ 
ing  of  salaries.  We  haven’t  reduced  the  salary  of  any  one 
of  our  employees.  Neither  did  we  enter  upon  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  firing  every  one  whose  looks  didn’t  please 
us.  We  simply  were  brought  to  the  realization  that 
there  must  be  plenty  of  waste  in  our  own  organization 
and  that  this  was  the  time  to  elim  nate  it  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble.  I  believe  that  any  merchant  who  will  analyze  his 
store  just  a  bit  will  find  plenty  of  waste.  If  any  good 
comes  from  this  depression,  it  will  come  through  teach¬ 
ing  business  the  need  for  real  efficient  management.” 

Consolidations  Produce  Savings 

“What  changes  have  you  made  to  effect  the  savings 
under  the  Buying  functions?”  “Consolidation  mostly,” 
he  answered.  “We  analyzed  our  jobs,  compared  costs 
with  costs  of  similar  stores,  and  with  costs  on  your 
Departmental  Statistics  Sheet  for  1929.  We  were  out 
of  line  in  a  few  places.  A  ten  thousand  dollar  divisional 
merchandise  man  was  due  for  an  increase — that  is  he 
thought  he  was  because  the  calendar  told  him  another 
year’s  service  had  been  completed.  But  there  was  no 
increase  this  year.  So  temper  or  temperament  ruled  him 
and  now  he  hangs  his  hat  elsewhere  and  our  job  is 
being  done  by  one  of  his  former  buyers  at  $4,CXX).00 
per  year,  plus  the  promise  of  a  percentage  on  the 
increased  business.  From  September  to  December 
he  will  have  as  assistants  two  $30.00  per  week  girls. 


Total  Expense 

Change  Administration  Occupancy  Publicity  Buying  Selling 


July .  -1-  $740  -  $3,700  4-$2,400  -|-$3,300  -$1,430  -f-  $170 

August  .  -  12,100  -  4,900  -f  2,400  -f  2,400  -  2,700  -  4,500 

September  .  -  19,500  -  4,000  -|-  1,900  - 10,100  -  2,000  -  5,300 


$1430  in  Buying.  I  was  especially  anxious  to  know 
how  the  selling  job,  increased  by  50  per  cent  in  number 
of  transactions,  was  done  at  an  extra  cost  of  only  $170. 

“The  two  greatest  savings  in  administration  were  due 
to  $900  being  eliminated  through  a  re-arrangement 
of  executive  duties  after  one  executive  had  left,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  his  replacement.  We  also 
had  a  superintendent  who  was  retained  year  after  year 
in  spite  of  being  unsuited  to  his  job,  and  against  his 
own  best  wishes.  I  believe  also  that  we  were  afraid 
we  might  be  required  to  lend  a  hand,  should  we  not 
succeed  at  once  in  replacing  him  satisfactorily.  Just 
as  soon  as  we  mustered  up  courage  to  transfer  him  to 
a  merchandise  department  we  replaced  him  at  a  much 
lower  salary  cost  and  our  new  man  has  taken  over  the 
personnel  job.  Sort  of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone. 


who  have  been  in  their  departments  for  a  few  years  as 
salesclerks.  They  will  be  replaced  by  new  $20.00  girls. 
In  January  and  February  the  $30.00  girls  will  go  back 
to  selling  and  we  probably  won’t  need  the  $20.00  new 
girls.” 

“Other  buyers  are  taking  over  additional  depart¬ 
ments,  getting  a  little  more  money,  working  harder, 
possibly  longer,  and  saving  the  house  a  little.  Every¬ 
body  is  on  his  toes.  Each  salesgirl  knows  she  has  a 
quota  to  meet  and  almost  always  meets  it.  Our  sale 
in  July  was  planned  on  the  quota  basis.  This  and  the 
fact  that  we  used  our  part-time  help  a  great  deal  and 
transferred  girls  from  one  department  to  another  daily 
or  more  often  twice  daily,  were  the  things  that  helped 
put  our  sale  over  so  well. 


Continued  on  page  634 
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Pre-Retailing  as  Viewed  by  the  Traffie  Manager 

and  the  Controller 


Pre-Retailing  from  the  Traffic  Manager  s  Standpoint 

As  presented  at  the  Concurrent  Conventions,  Chicago 
By  Adele  M.  Corkery,  Traffic  Manager,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IN  order  to  discuss  the  problem  pre-retailing  from  a 
Traffic  Manager’s  standpoint,  a  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  Traffic  Group.  Seventy-six  replies 
were  received  in  answer  to  the  questionnaire. 

Retailing  Invoices  from  Copies  of  Merchandise  Orders 

The  usual  system  is  to  have  the  buyer,  when  making 
out  a  merchandise  order,  insert  the  retail  on  all  copies 
of  order  except  the  one  to  be  given  or  sent  to  the 
manufacturer. 

When  shipment  is  made,  an  invoice  arrives  in  the  store. 
The  order  checker  transfers  the  retail  from  order  to 
invoice,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  Receiving  De¬ 
partment  immediately  to  mark  the  merchandise  without 
wating  for  the  buyer  to  retail  the  invoice. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  questionnaire,  we  shall  speak 
of  any  such  system  as  the  one  described  above  as  Pre- 
Retailing. 

The  distribution  of  the  answers  was  as  follows : 
CLASSIFICATION 

Group  1 — In  favor  of  pre-retailing  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  41 — 54  per  cent. 

Group  2 — In  favor  of  pre-retailing  for  certain  de¬ 
partments  20 — 26  per  cent. 

Group  3 — Opposed  to  pre-retailing  for  any  depart¬ 
ments  15 — 20  per  cent. 

Lest  some  members  might  think  that  this  system  is 
not  applicable  to  stores  doing  their  own  volume  of 
business,  the  relies  have  been  grouped  as  follows : 


Stores  C  and  D, 
Sales  volume 
$750,000  to 
$1,000,000 


j-Classification  No.  1 


100  per  cent 


Stores  E,  1  .  . 

Sales  volume  [Classification  No.  1  45  per  cent 

$1,000,000  to  [  Classification  No.  2  28  per  cent 
$2',000',000  J  Classification  No.  3  27  per  cent 


Stores  F,  ' 

Sales  volume  [Classification  No.  1  43  per  cent 

$2,000,000  to  '  Classification  No.  2  43  per  cent 

$3,500,000  J  Classification  No.  3  14  per  cent 


Stores  G,  '' 

Sales  volume  [Classification  No.  1  50  per  cent 

$3,500,000  to  'Classification  No.  2  38 per  cent 

$5,000,000  J  Classification  No.  3  12  per  cent 


Stores  H,  1 

Sales  volume  [Classification  No.  1  67  per  cent 

$5,000,000  to  I  Classification  No.  2  33  per  cent 

$7,500,000  J  Classification  No.  3  0  per  cent 

Stores  I,  1 

Sales  volume  [Classification  No.  1  33  1/3  per  cent 

$7,500,000  to  I  Classification  No.  2  33  1/3  per  cent 

$10,000,000  J  Classification  No.  3  33  1/3  per  cent 

Stores  J,  1 

Sales  volume  [  Classification  No.  1  25  per  cent 

$10,000,000  to  r Classification  No.  2  50  per  cent 
$15,000,000  J  Classification  No.  3  25  per  cent 

Stores  K,  1 

Sales  volume  [Classification  No.  1  63  per  cent 

$15,000,000  I  Classification  No.  2  12  per  cent 

or  over  J  Classification  No.  3  25  per  cent 

Question  1.  List  the  selling  departments  that  are 
pre-retailing. 

As  stated  above,  forty-one  favored  it  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  while  those  using  the  system  partially  found  it 
practical  in: 

Nationally  advertised  merchandise,  staple 
merchandise,  all  style  goods. 

A.  What  are  the  advantages? 

1.  Expedites  receiving  and  marking. 

2.  Saves  time  in  making  our  price  tic¬ 
kets  on  rush  shipments, 

B.  What  are  the  disadvantages? 

1 .  Remaking  tickets  when  price  change 
is  necessary. 

Question  2.  Have  any  selling  departments  pre-re- 
tailed  and  discontinued  the  practice? 

With  one  exception  the  whole  number  of  question¬ 
naires  came  back  with  no  answer  or  the  answer  “no”. 
The  store  that  made  the  exception  states,  “Yes,  all  of 
our  departments  have  discontinued  it,”  and  gave  the 
reasons  for  discontinuing  as  follows :  “We  tried  pre¬ 
retailing  for  six  months.  Then  we  had  a  buyers’  meet¬ 
ing  and  by  mutual  consent  decided  to  abolish  the  prac¬ 
tice.  The  buyers  had  made  so  many  corrections  on  their 
copies  of  orders  and  invoices  that  they  were  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  method.  The  management,  however, 
insisted  that  the  copy  of  order  still  show  the  planned 
retail  to  guide  the  buyer  in  getting  the  right  mark-up.” 

The  failure  of  this  particular  store  to  benefit  from 
the  practice  of  pre-retailing  was  not  with  the  method, 
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but  with  the  management  that  permitted  the  decision  to 
be  made  by  the  buyers,  whereas  this  responsibility  be¬ 
longs  to  the  controller  and  the  merchandise  managers’ 
division. 

Question  3.  If  no  selling  departments  in  your  store 
have  ever  pre-retailed, 

A.  Do  you  believe  it  practical  from  the  re¬ 
ceiving  department  standpoint  ?  Please  ex¬ 
plain. 

The  answers  were  two  to  one  in  favor  of  pre-re¬ 
tailing.  For  the  stores  not  using  pre-retailing,  but  ap¬ 
proving  the  method,  the  majority  of  the  answers  were 
just  “y^s”,  and  some  such  reasons  as  “speeds  up  mark¬ 
ing;  relieves  congestion;  even  flow  of  merchandise  to 
reserve  and  floors ;  correct  thinking  of  buyers  when  in 
market  as  to  retail  so  as  to  have  fewer  changes  in  re¬ 
marking  as  the  system  grows  stronger  and  better ;  have 
fewer  over-bought  shipments  in  receiving  room  when 
the  buyers  figure  their  orders  at  retail  while  in  the 
market.” 

Since  the  majority  of  the  Traffic  Managers  favor 
pre-retailing  and  since  up  to  the  present  time  their  store 
managements  have  not  decided  to  use  it,  I  would  infer 
that  this  is  a  question  for  each  store  to  decide  for 
itself. 

Those  opposed  quoted  the  same  disadvantages  as 
those  given  in  a  previous  question. 

B.  What  is  your  controller’s  opinion? 

1.  Assists  controller  and  buyer  to  fol¬ 
low  with  accuracy  the  retail  value 
of  their  stocks. 

2.  Secures  a  better  inventory  with 
more  accurate  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment. 

3.  Causes  buyers  to  think  in  terms  of 
retail. 

4.  Reduces  short  mark-ups. 

C.  What  is  your  merchandise  manager’s 
opinion  ? 

1.  He  can  buy  to  price  lines  at  costs 
that  give  proper  marking. 

2.  Allows  more  time  for  buyers  to  be 
in  their  departments. 

For  the  greater  part  the  answers  from  these  execu¬ 
tives  were  most  enthusiastic,  i.  e.,  decidedly  in  favor 
of  it;  100  per  cent  for  it;  great  help;  could  not  oper¬ 
ate  our  stock  control  system  satisfactorily  without  it; 
O.  K. ;  speeds  up  the  work ;  sold  on  it ;  can  see  no 
particular  reason  why  same  cannot  be  applied  to  any 
selling  department  in  department  store;  helps  to  get 
better  mark-up  in  an  intelligent  way;  thoroughly  ap¬ 
prove  ;  pre-retailing  has  a  decided  advantage  in  quickly 
marking  and  dispatching  incoming  merchandise,  and 
should  be  operated  centrally  at  a  lower  cost  than  is  now 
generally  experienced,  in  having  this  detail  handled  by 
the  buying  organization;  should  speed  up  invoices  in 
reaching  general  office  for  entry.” 

The  reasons  given  for  non-use  of  this  system  that 
would  apply  to  the  controller  and  merchandise  manager 
were : 

1.  Goods  shipped  are  not  always  like 


sample,  necessitating  remarking  and 
delay. 

“In  our  store  the  buyer  has  the  privilege  of  inspecting 
merchandise  at  any  time,  but  the  authority  for  changing 
the  retail  price  lies  with  the  merchandise  manager.” 

“We  have  found  in  actual  practice  that  a  very  small 
portion  of  pre-retailed  prices,  less  than  10  per  cent,  is 
changed  after  the  merchandise  is  inspected  by  the 
buyer.” 

2.  Price  changes  after  merchandise  has 
been  marked  for  competitive  rea¬ 
sons. 

“In  our  experience  this  has  been  no  greater  since 
pre-retailing  than  when  the  buyer  retailed  the  invoice 
after  inspection.  These  price  changes  to  meet  competi¬ 
tion  are  usually  caused  by  shoppers’  reports  and  by  ad¬ 
vertised  sales  in  other  stores,  which  occur  after  mer¬ 
chandise  is  down  in  stock.” 

3.  Raising  or  lowering  price  on  order 
by  manufacturer. 

“In  our  store  it  is  the  duty  of  the  order  checker  to 
note  on  the  invoice  any  change  in  cost,  which  serves  as 
a  signal  to  the  buyer  and  marking  department.  The 
marking  of  such  merchandise  is  done  only  after  a 
change  is  authorized  by  the  buyer  and  merchandise 
manager.  It  might  also  happen  that  the  merchandise  is 
returned.” 


4.  Merchandise  not  inspected  when  re¬ 
ceived. 


“We  have  attempted  to  make  the  coordination  be¬ 
tween  the  buyers  and  the  Traffic  Department  such  that 
this  objection  is  nil.  The  majority  of  answers,  where 
partial  pre-retailing  is  being  carried  on,  state  that  they 
pre-retail  merchandise  when  the  buyer  is  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Why  should  merchandise  be  pre-retailed  when  the 
buyer  is  in  the  market,  and  not  be  pre-retailed  when  the 
buyer  is  at  home?  Certainly  in  a  pre-retailing  system 
the  buyer  has  more  chance  to  inspect  when  at  home 
than  when  in  the  market. 

Question  4.  If  you  do  not  believe  that  pre-retailing 
is  practical  for  the  entire  store,  which  of  your  selling 
departments  do  you  feel  can  use  this  system  advantage¬ 
ously  ? 

The  answers  to  this  question  were  so  varied  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  conclude  that  any  group  of 
departments  was  more  suited  to  pre-retailing  than  any 
other.  For  the  most  part,  stores  were  divided  into  three 
distinct  sections :  ready-to-wear ;  sales  promotional ;  and 
staple  merchandise.  Some  stores  find  this  system  work¬ 
able  in  ready-to-wear  only,  while  others  are  pre-retailing 
in  all  departments  except  ready-to-wear.  The  responses 
can  be  classified  as  follows ; 


Practical 


Not  Practical 


nationally  advertised  merchandise 
staple  articles 
all  style  goods 
re-order  merchandise 
ready-to-wear 


style  goods 
leased  departments 
job  lots 
ready-to-wear 
millinery 
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Question  5.  Miscellaneous  comments. 

Many  who  did  not  use  the  system  fully  or  at  all, 
showed  a  great  desire  to  learn  from  a  practical  stand¬ 
point  how  to  secure  the  advantages  they  knew  lay  in 
tWs  method. 

The  most  convincing  comments  were  given  by  stores 
that  have  been  pre-retailing  in  all  departments  for  some 
time  past,  stating  they  could  not  think  of  a  better  way 
of  controlling  and  merchandising  their  stores  and  they 
felt  that  many  of  the  stores  would  adopt  this  system. 
Only  where  the  control  is  in  the  hands  of  the  buyers, 
there  has  been  difficulty  with  pre-retailing.  But  where 


top  shows  the  increase  in  time.  We  had  25  per  cent 
for  our  checking  and  75  per  cent  for  our  marking 
before  pre-retailing  and  .stock  control.  But  before  pre¬ 
retailing  with  stock  control,  we  increased  our  time  in 
checking,  on  account  of  various  classifications,  the  min¬ 
ute  detail  that  we  had  to  give  on  the  various  tickets,  and 
the  extra  space  and  time  that  we  had  to  employ  to  over¬ 
come  that.  The  time  increased,  as  you  see,  which  means' 
more  or  less  of  an  increase  in  the  help  to  overcome  it. 


Chart  I. 


Chart  II. 


the  control  is  centralized  in  the  merchandise  manager, 
who  sees  that  plans  are  adhered  to,  then  pre-retailing  is 
successful. 

The  chart  for  the  discussion  of  the  percentages  gives 
you  the  black  line  showing  where  they  are  in  favor  of 
pre-retailing ;  some  are  in  favor  but  are  not  pre-retail- 
ing  the  white  space  is  where  they  are  partially  pre-retail- 
ing,  and  the  cross-hatched  space  is  where  they  haven’t 
pre-retailed  or  are  opposed  to  pre-retailing. 

This  is  not  in  connection  with  the  paper,  but  the 
second  chart  shows  a  problem  that  we  had  in  our  own 
store.  The  bottom  row  shows  the  checking  time;  the 
black  spaces  show  the  marking  time;  the  white  spaces 
show  the  time  saved,  and  the  one  cross-hatched  at  the 


Third  was  pre-retailing  without  stock  control.  When 
we  pre-retailed  without  stock  control,  the  checking  time 
was  less  and  the  marking  time  was  less,  and  the  time 
saved  was  considerable,  about  25  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Lastly,  when  we  pre-retailed  with  stock  control,  our 
checking  time  was  increased  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
second  answer,  and  our  marking  time  was  increased  on 
account  of  stock  control.  Both  these  increases  were 
made  on  account  of  stock  control  and  not  from  pre¬ 
retailing,  but  with  stock  control  and  pre-retailing  we 
gave  the  store  a  complete  unit  in  the  handling  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  also  gave  them  a  complete  stock  control 
of  their  own  stock  before  and  after  leaving  the  mark¬ 
ing  room,  or  before  arriving  in  the  marking  room. 
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Pre-Retailing  from  the  Controller  s  Standpoint 

As  presented  at  the  Concurrent  Conventions,  Chicago 
By  J.  Henry  Dippel,  Secretary,  The  Halle  Brothers  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


IN  the  discussion  of  the  advantages  and  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  pre-retailing  as  viewed  by  the  controller, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
institutions  a  part  of  the  functions  usually  exercised  by 
the  merchandise  managers  are  taken  care  of  by  the  con¬ 
troller.  In  others,  the  controller  furnishes  information 
of  various  types  that  is  used  by  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  in  the  proper  planning  of  the  purchases,  stocks, 
markdowns,  sales,  etc.  Therefore,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  some  of  the  points  considered  by  the  controller  are 
also  considered  by  others. 

The  controller  should  consider  both  the  advantages 
and  the  disadvantages  of  any  system  or  method  before 
arriving  at  his  decision.  It  is  true  that  he  must  consider 
costs,  as  these  have  a  very  marked  effect  upon  the  profit. 
No  institution  should  spend  money  without  the  hope 
of  reward,  which  is  profit.  This  profit  may  come  from 
various  sources,  the  most  important  being  the  proper 
pricing  of  merchandise,  which  increases  profits,  helps 
turnover,  prevents  markdowns,  and  increases  the  gross 
on  others. 

Advantages  of  Pre-Retailing 

On  the  side  of  the  advantages  we  have  five  points 
which  we  will  consider.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  if  properly  done  it  will  increase  the 
mark-up. 

2.  It  is  a  real  necessity  for  the  proper  bal¬ 
ance  or  control  of  stock. 

3.  It  prevents  in  certain  instances  various 
prices  on  duplicate  merchandise. 

4.  It  assists  in  the  speed  of  getting  merchan¬ 
dise  into  stock  and  on  sale. 

5.  It  speeds  the  passing  of  invoices  for  pay¬ 
ment. 

First,  the  increasing  of  mark-up.  There  is  one  time 
when  the  buyer  should  be  the  most  enthusiastic  about 
his  purchases,  the  time  when  he  makes  the  purchase. 
Every  buyer  should  record  his  enthusiasm  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  made  on  his  copy  of  the  order.  He  should,  if  he 
does  not  already  do  so,  consider  what  he  can  get  for  his 
purchases  and  not  always  what  he  can  sell  it  for.  If  he 
places  his  expected  retail  price  on  his  order,  this  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  permanently  recorded.  The  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  or  controller  can  request  the  buyer  to  make  a  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  total  retail  as  well  as  the  total  cost  of 
each  order  placed,  before  giving  his  confirmation.  The 
idea  of  buying  one  or  two  leaders  from  each  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  hope  of  passing  the  difference  along  to 
customers  on  other  articles,  can  be  controlled  if  the  cost 
and  retail  are  calculated  before  the  order  is  confirmed. 
Second,  it  is  a  real  necessity  for  the  proper  balance 


for  each  division  of  his  stock,  and  he  also  is  given 
information  that  indicates  his  most  popular  price  lines. 
Thus  better  control  can  be  exercised  on  his  prices. 
Where  these  purchases  are  made  to  price  lines,  it  should 
be  no  hardship  to  record  these  prices  upon  the  order 
copies. 

Third,  it  prevents  various  prices  on  duplicate  mer¬ 
chandise.  Present-day  merchandising  follows  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  smaller  but  more  frequent  purchases  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  With  this  in  view,  many  institutions  have 
what  is  known  as  staple  stock  control.  Under  this 
system  the  articles  that  are  expected  to  be  carried  in 
stock  continuously  are  listed  for  periodical  inventory, 
and  when  a  minimum  stock  is  reached,  additional  orders 
are  automatically  placed  to  prevent  this  article  being 
out  of  stock.  When  orders  are  placed  for  merchandise 
of  the  automatic  re-order  type,  it  requires  no  extra 
effort  to  place  the  retail  price  on  the  order  copy.  It 
will  then  not  be  necessary  for  the  person  responsible 
for  the  retailing  of  the  merchandise  when  it  comes  in, 
either  to  guess  or  to  find  out  what  the  price  is,  should 
he  not  be  familiar  with  the  price  of  that  merchandise 
in  stock.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  each  buyer 
can  be  expected  to  remember  the  prices  of  every  article 
in  his  stock. 

Fourth,  it  assists  in  the  speed  of  getting  merchandise 
into  stock  and  on  sale.  This  is  a  very  important  point 
to  consider.  If,  when  merchandise  is  received,  the  re¬ 
tail  price  is  on  the  order  copy,  there  should  be  no  delay 
in  the  marking  of  the  merchandise.  The  buyer  may 
be  out  of  town  or  absent  for  some  other  reason,  but  if 
his  order  copy  is  retailed,  he  may  feel  certain  that  his 
wishes  as  to  the  selling  price  will  be  carried  out.  In 
these  days  when  small  stocks,  numerous  purchases,  and 
quick  turnover  are  very  important,  I  believe  that  this 
point  furnishes  a  very  important  reason  why  order 
copies  should  be  retailed. 

Fifth,  it  speeds  the  passing  of  invoices  for  payment. 
For  the  same  reason  that  speed  is  an  important  factor 
in  getting  the  merchandise  into  stock  and  increasing 
the  sales,  so  is  the  prompt  payment  of  invoices.  The 
obtaining  of  all  discounts  possible  is  a  large  contributor 
in  the  net  profit  of  retail  institutions. 

Disadvantages  of  Pre-Retailing 

On  the  side  of  the  disadvantages,  it  may  be  said  that 
pre-retailing  is  a  contributor  to  the  automatic  retailing 
of  merchandise.  This,  I  believe,  can  be  controlled. 

First,  it  may  possibly  prevent,  with  some  buyers,  the 
review  of  their  purchases  upon  arrival.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  the  case,  as  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  functions  of  the  buyer  is  actually  to  see  that  he 
receives  merchandise  equal  to  the  samples  shown  when 
he  made  the  purchase.  When  this  inspection  of  pur¬ 


er  control  of  stock.  The  controller  compiles  records  chases  is  made,  the  buyer  should  and  can  be  given  the 


which  are  both  histories  for  future  use  and  very  good 
indicators  of  current  trends.  The  days  of  giving  the 
buyer  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  spend  for  pur¬ 
chases  are  gone.  He  is  usually  told,  if  he  does  not 
figure  this  out  for  himself,  just  what  he  may  sj^end 


Continued  on  page  648 


opportunity  of  reviewing  the  retail  of  his  purchases. 

Second,  it  takes  time  to  calculate  both  the  cost  and 
retail.  Yes,  this  is  true,  but  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe 
that  anything  can  be  done  without  time’s  being  a  factor, 
but  are  not  the  advantages  of  prompt  marking  service, 
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Selling  Stoutwear  Merchandise 

A  summary  of  opinions  in  regard  to  the  merchandising  of  stoutwear 
{dresses  and  coats)  compiled  by  the  Merchandise  Managers'  Division 


IN  response  to  an  inquiry  from  a  member  who  is 
considering  the  advisability  of  putt  ng  in  a  stoutwear 
section  and  who  wishes  to  know  the  experience  of 
other  members  in  this  connection,  the  Merchandise  Man- 
s^ers’  Division  recently  sent  out  a  questionnaire  on 
stoutwear  to  a  number  of  stores  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  asking  for  their  experience  and  opinions  in  regard 
to  this  department.  The  replies  vary,  some  stores  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  is  better  to  carry  stoutwear  in  a  separate 
section,  apart  from  the  regular  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ment,  others  feeling  it  is  inadvisable  to  do  so.  No  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  is  found  regarding  separate  buying 
and  selling  corps  for  this  merchandise. 

Typical  of  the  points  of  view  on  this  question  are 
the  following  statements  made  by  three  merchandising 
executives.  The  first  is  expressed  by  a  merchandise 
manager  of  a  large  store  in  the  Mid-West:  “I  do  not 
believe  in  segregating  the  stoutwear  section.  With  the 
modern  trend  toward  small  figures,  a  stout  department 
is  not  as  necessary  to  ready-to-wear  as  formerly.  For 
the  past  two  years,  there  has  been  a  decided  falling  off 
in  sizes  from  40  up.  The  style  appeal  in  this  type  of 
garment  is  negligible,  so  that  consequently  there  is  little 
to  offer  outside  of  sizing  in  merchandise  of  this  type. 

It  is  also  more  profitable  and  advantageous  to  carry 
stout  sizes  in  the  regular  ready-to-wear,  because  it 
avoids  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  large  women.” 

While  a  merchandise  manager  of  a  group  of  specialty 
stores  agrees  that  the  stout  business  is  slipping,  his 
point  of  view  nevertheless,  is  quite  opposed  to  that 
given  above.  He  says :  “In  order  to  be  successful,  a  stout 
department  must  be  separately  managed,  with  a  sepa¬ 
rate  budget,  separate  selling  force  and  separate  space. 

A  few  stout  dresses  stuck  into  the  regular  dress  depart¬ 
ment  merely  means  markdowns.  It  has  been  said,  you 
must  have  an  impression  of  stock  preparation.’  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  stout  business  is  slipping.  There 
are  fewer  stout  women.  However,  for  any  store  which 
does  have  a  real  women’s  business  in  38  to  44,  which 
is  willing  to  get  bhind  the  stout  business  organize  it, 
and  carry  it  on,  there  is  still  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
successful  and  profitable  business.” 

A  third  merchandising  executive  sizes  up  the  stuation 
by  saying:  “One  cannot  generalize  as  to  whether  or 
not  successful  stout  sections  should  be  separate  depart¬ 
ments  or  whether  they  should  have  separate  buying  and 
selling  corps.  It  is  an  individual  problem,  varying  with 
the  type  of  store,  type  of  customer,  attitude  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  size  of  the  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ment  and  volume  of  business.” 

Summary  of  Replies 

Of  the  eleven  stores  from  which  information  was 
received,  six  have  separate  stoutwear  sections,  and  five 
carry  this  merchandise  in  their  regular  ready-to-wear 
department.  In  five  stores  the  regular  ready-to-wear 
salespeople  take  care  of  the  stoutwear,  and  in  the  other 
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six  there  is  a  separate  corps  of  salespeople  to  sell  it. 

In  answer  to  the  question  “Do  you  find  any  type  of 
salesperson  best  for  this  merchandise?”,  three  stores 
answer  negatively,  two  stores  say  “stout  salespeople,” 
one  replies  “wearing  the  same  type  of  stoutwear  dresses 
they  are  selling,”  and  another,  “mostly  larger  women.” 
One  store  states  “middle  aged  stout  sales  ladies,  if  ag¬ 
gressive,  can  do  a  better  selling  job,”  and  another  says 
“mature  women  are  best.” 

Sizes  Carried  in  Stoutwear 

The  replies  received  indicate  that  there  is  no  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  sizes  carried  in  stoutwear.  The  following 
are  the  sizes  carried  by  seven  stores  that  sent  in  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject: 


Dresses 

Coats 

Store  1 

40)4-52)4 

35-51  (misses’) ;  44-50 
(woman’s) 

Store  2 

43)4-47)4 

43)4-47)4 

Store  3 

44,  46,  48,  42)4- 
52)4 ;  42)4-52)4 

46)4-52)4  ;  46)4-52)4 

Store  4 

44-50 

44-48 

Store  5 

42)4  -  54)4  ; 

1  4  )4  -  2  8  )4  ; 
33)4-45)4 

35)4-45)4;  42)4-48)4 

Store  10 

1  6  )4  -  2  6  )4  ; 

3  3  -  4  3  )4  ; 

38)4-56)4 

33)4-51)4;  38)4-56)4 

Store  11 

40) 4  -  52)4  ; 

41) 4  --51)4  ; 

4  1  )4  -  5  1  )4  ; 
42-52 

40)4-52)4  ;  41)4-51)4; 
41)4-51)4;  42-52 

Importance  of  Quarter  Sizes 

A  number  of  merchandising  executives  have  com¬ 
mented  on  the  increasing  importance  of  quarter  sizes 
(the  short  stouts).  One  executive  of  a  large  store  states 
“quarter  sizes  fit  with  less  alterations  the  figure  that  is 
more  out  of  proportion.  The  manufacturers  realize  this 
and  better  selection  of  merchandise  is  now  possible  in 
these  sizes.  We  have  taken  no  markdowns  in  quarter 
sizes.”  However,  another  point  of  view  is  expressed 
by  a  merchandise  manager  who  feels  that  “Quarter  sizes 
are  apt  to  be  confusing  to  the  customer  and  salespeople.” 

In  six  stores  the  buyer  of  the  regular  ready-to-wear 
buys  the  stoutwear  also,  and  in  five  stores  there  is  a 
special  buyer  for  this  merchandise.  Some  of  the  names 
given  to  separate  stoutwear  sections  are :  “Larger  Wo¬ 
men’s  Shop,”  “Specialized  Sizes  Shop,”  “Extra  Sizes 
Section,”  “Slenda-Line  Department.” 
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Returns  of  Furniture  by  Retailers 
to  Manufacturers 

Bv  Marjorie  Hall,  Associate  in  Trade  Relations 


(This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  based  on  a 
survey  of  Trade  Practices  in  the  Furniture  Industry, 
made  by  the  National  Association  of  Furniture  Manu¬ 
facturers,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
the  National  Retail  Furniture  Association  and  the 
Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers’  Association. — The 
Editor.) 

IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  returns  of 
furniture  to  the  manufacturers  or  wholesalers  is 
comparatively  small,  considering  the  number  of  dam¬ 
aged  shipments  that  are  received,  returns  are  a  cause 
for  misunderstanding. 

In  the  first  article  of  this  series,  we  stated  that 
approximately  11%  of  the  shipments  arrived  at  the 
stores  in  an  imperfect  condition.  According  to  the  re¬ 
plies  to  the  questionnaire,  returns  to  the  manufacturer 
are  made  on  about  1%  of  the  shipments  received  by 
furniture  stores,  and  on  about  4%  of  the  shipments 
received  by  department  stores.  Manufacturers  report 
that  less  than  2%  of  their  total  shipments  are  returned. 
The  difference  between  the  amount  of  damaged  furni¬ 
ture  and  the  amount  returned  reflects  the  practice  of 
manufacturers  and  retailers  of  making  substitute  adjust¬ 
ments  or  compromise  settlements  wherever  they  can,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  delay  and  inconvenience  caused  by 
returning  goods.  It  is  also  evident  from  the  figures 
given  above  that  department  stores  repair  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  damaged  furniture  in  their  own  work¬ 
rooms  than  do  the  furniture  stores. 


FREQUENCY  OF  RETURNS 


1  Department  Stores 

Furniture  Stores 

1.  Case  Goods 

1.  Case  Goods 

2.  Upholstered  Furniture 

2.  Upholstered  Furniture 

3.  Tables 

3.  Tables 

4.  Lamps 

4.  Lamps 

5.  Kitchen  Cabinets 

5.  Refrigerators 

6.  Cedar  Chests 

6.  Kitchen  Cabinets 

7.  Refrigerators 

7.  Cedar  Chests 

Both  the  department  and  furniture  stores  find  that 
the  majority  of  the  returns  are  made  to  manufacturers 
of  low  grade  furniture,  and  that  more  returns  are  nec¬ 
essary  on  medium  grade  than  on  high  grade  furniture. 
From  this  we  may  assume  that  the  manufacturers  of 
low  grade  furniture  are  less  careful  in  their  packing, 
or  are  more  apt  to  send  out  merchandise  that  is  not  in 
perfect  condition.  It  may  also  be  true  that  low  quality 
furniture  is  less  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  shipping. 

Both  the  furniture  and  department  stores  are  fairly 
well  agreed  upon  the  types  of  furniture  that  must  most 
frequently  be  sent  back  to  the  shipper.  The  following 
are  lists  of  t5rpes  of  merchandise  in  the  order  of  the 
frequency  with  which  they  are  returned. 


The  difference  in  the  position  of  refrigerators  on  the 
two  lists,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  department  stores 
do  not  handle  as  many  as  do  furniture  stores.  Other 
goods  mentioned  are  chairs,  stoves,  rugs,  beds,  mirrors, 
novelties,  fibre  furniture  and  draperies. 

Causes  of  Returns 

The  chief  reasons  for  returning  merchandise  to  the 
manufacturers  are  serious  damage  and  imperfect  mer¬ 
chandise.  Both  retailers  and  manufacturers  mention 
these  causes.  For  the  most  part  the  various  groups  re¬ 
plying  to  this  question  report  the  same  causes  but  they 
do  not  agree  upon  their  relative  importance.  For  that 
reason  comparative  lists,  in  the  order  of  their  import¬ 
ance  as  reported  by  each  group,  are  given  on  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  page. 

Time  Needed  By  Retailers  For  Returns 

More  than  a  majority  of  the  retailers  feel  that  not 
more  than  five  days  is  needed  to  repack  and  ship  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  manufacturer.  There  are  a  few  stores, 
however,  approximately  18%  of  those  replying,  who 
feel  that  more  than  ten  days  is  necessary.  The  most 
common  length  of  time  reported  is  five  days,  which  1 
seems  to  be  very  fair  to  the  manufacturer. 

A  longer  period  is  frequently  necessary  for  large 
stores  maintaining  warehouses.  It  is  often  the  custom 
in  such  a  case  to  leave  the  furniture  in  the  original 
crates  or  packing  so  that  it  may  be  stacked  and  stored 
without  damage.  Where  these  conditions  exist  the  re¬ 
tailer  does  not  examine  the  merchandise  until  it  is  sold 
(in  case  of  sample  selling)  or  until  it  is  needed  on 
the  selling  floor.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
retailers  consider  five  days  sufficient,  it  would  seem 
from  the  evidence  of  the  manufacturers  that  they  do 
not  always  get  the  merchandise  under  way  in  that  time. 
They  report  that  actually  the  dealers  take  from  one 
day  to  six  months,  although  38%  of  the  concerns  report 
that  stores  take  from  one  to  ten  days.  Over  46%  of 
the  manufacturers  consider  that  a  week  to  ten  days  is 
a  reasonable  period;  nearly  40%  consider  five  days  or 
less  reasonable ;  and  14%  very  generously  allowed  from 
two  weeks  to  a  month.  From  these  replies  it  would 
seem  that  manufacturers  are  willing,  on  the  whole,  to 
allow  more  than  the  retailers  consider  sufficient,  but 
that  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  returns,  from  their  view¬ 
point,  are  unreasonably  delayed. 

That  undue  delay  in  getting  merchandise  back  to  the 
manufacturer  might  cause  considerable  inconvenience 
to  him,  is  evident.  If  the  merchandise  is  damaged  or 
different  from  sample,  proper  adjustments  can  Ijest 
be  made  before  the  manufacturers’  lines  are  depleted, 
and  both  the  buyer  and  the  seller  will  be  more  satisfied 
with  their  mutual  relationships. 

In  order  that  the  manufacturer  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  economical  adjustment  of  the  retailer’s 
complaint,  it  is  fair  to  secure  his  approval  before  mak¬ 
ing  the  returns.  When  the  merchandise  to  be  returned 
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is  not  damaged,  the  manufacturer  may  wish  to  reship 
the  merchandise  to  another  customer.  If  notified,  he 
can  instruct  the  store  to  ship  the  merchandise  direct  to 
the  second  customer,  thus  making  a  considerable  saving 
in  shipping  expense.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  85%  of  the  furniture  stores  report 
that  they  always  secure  the  approval  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  remaining  31%  and  15%  merely  advise  him 
of  the  return.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of 
some  manufacturers  that  the  dealers  do  not  secure 
approval  as  much  as  they  might.  A  little  more  than  half 
of  the  manufacturers  say  their  approval  is  always 
sought.  About  19%  report  that  their  approval  is  some¬ 
times  sought,  but  31%  say  returns  are  made  without 
approval.  This  figure  agrees  with  the  number  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  who  reply  that  they  merely  notify  the 
manufacturers.  Although  the  manufacturers  do  not  say 
whether  or  not  they  are  notified  in  such  a  case,  we  feel 
that  in  order  to  maintain  good  will  between  buyer  and 
seller  approval  should  always  be  secured. 


Shipping  Charges  of  Return  Shipments 

A  great  majority  of  the  return  shipments  are  sent 
collect.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  department  stores 
and  79%  of  the  furniture  stores  send  all  returns  col¬ 
lect,  and  the  number  of  stores  sending  all  shipments 
prepaid  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  Since 
some  of  the  remaining  stores  send  most  of  the  return 
shipments  collect  and  a  few  shipments  prepaid  it  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  from  90%  to  95%  of  the  shipments 
are  sent  collect  and  only  5%  to  10%  prepaid.  If  the 
manufacturer  is  wholly  at  fault,  it  is  reasonable  and 
proper  that  the  shipment  be  sent  collect,  but  whenever 
the  fault  lies  with  the  retailer  the  shipping  charges 
should  always  be  prepaid. 


Time  Needed  For  Manufacturers  to 
Make  Adjustments 

We  have  already  discussed  the  amount  of  time  taken 
by  the  retailer  to  repack  and  send  merchandise  back  to 
the  manufacturer.  The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  im¬ 


portant,  namely  the  length  of  time  taken  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  make  adjustments  after  the  merchandise 
has  been  returned.  The  average  time  reported  by  the 
department  stores  is  twenty-five  days  and  by  the  furni¬ 
ture  stores  twenty-three  and  a  half  days.  Apparently 
the  geographical  location  of  the  stores  reporting  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  time  taken  for  settlement, 
since  stores  located  in  the  midst  of  the  furniture  manu¬ 
facturing  area  report  as  much  if  not  more  trouble  than 
those  in  more  distant  states.  The  policies  and  practices 
of  the  manufacturer  alone  control  this  situation.  The 
majority  of  the  stores  do  not  feel  that  manufacturers 
are  too  slow  in  making  adjustments,  but  this  majority 
is  the  group  which  reported  that  the  manufacturers  take 
on  the  average  less  than  thirty  days.  Any  time  longer 
than  thirty  days  is  considered  too  long. 

Among  the  manufacturers,  however,  replies  indicate 
that  all  but  three  concerns  make  all  settlements  within 
a  month  and  a  majority  make  them  within  a  week. 
Twelve  manufacturers  do  not  know  how  long  it  takes 
them  to  make  adjustments.  These  replies  differ  greatly 
from  the  picture  painted  by  the  retailers.  Undoubtedly 
many  manufacturers  are  slow,  but  these  may  not  have 
replied  to  the  questionnaire.  Some  may  have  policies 
w’hich  require  that  adjustments  be  made  within  a  certain 
specified  time,  and  yet  not  always  live  up  to  those  poli¬ 
cies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  circumstances 
which  cause  unavoidable  delay.  The  manufacturers 
list  as  causes  for  delay;  time  used  in  repairs,  getting 
new  parts,  difference  of  opinion  as  to  liability,  insuffi¬ 
cient  information,  delays  in  transit,  “overlooked,”  fail¬ 
ure  of  dealer  to  comply  with  manufacturers’  rules,  and 
delay  in  receiving  a  report  from  the  railroad  on  assess¬ 
ment  of  damages  and  repairs.  Some  manufacturers 
admit  that  they  have  no  good  reason  for  allowing  such 
delays.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  while  a  majority  of  the 
manufacturers  are  prompt  in  making  adjustments,  there 
are  a  considerable  number  who  are  not  prompt.  This  can 
be  remedied  only  by  the  manufacturers  themselves,  and 
delay  has  been  treated  among  the  Standards  of  Practice 
adopted  by  the  foremost  organizations  in  the  furniture 
industry. 


CAUSES  FOR  RETURNS 


Department  Stores 

1.  Imperfect  Merchandise 

2.  Serious  Damage 

3.  Defective  Finish 

4.  Defective  Veneering 

5.  Delayed  Delivery 

6.  Unordered  Merchandise 

7.  Inferior  or  different 

from  sample 

8.  Substitution 

9.  Wrong  style  or  size 

10.  Overstocked 


Furniture  Stores 

1.  Serious  Damage 

2.  Imperfect  Merchandise 

3.  Delayed  Delivery 

4.  Defective  Finish 

5.  Defective  Veneering 

6.  Wrong  style  or  size 

7.  Substitution 

8.  Unordered  Merchandise 

9.  Overstocked 


Manufacturers 

1.  Damaged  Merchandise 

2.  Imperfect  Merchandise 

3.  Defective  Finish 

4.  Dealer  Overstocked 
*5.  Inferior  Merchandise 
*6.  Unordered  Merchandise 
*7.  Delayed  Delivery 

*8.  Wrong  style  or  size 
*9.  Substitution 
*10.  Defective  Veneering 
*11.  Cancellation 


-Reported  by  a  few  manufacturing  concerns  but  not 
regarded  by  N.  A.  F.  M.  as  having  any  real  relative 
importance. 
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Proper  Preparation  for  the  Buying  Trip 

By  Harry  W.  Schacter,  General  Manager,  Herman  Straus  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 
and  John  C.  Lewis  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


I  have  seen  a  store  owner  with  five  or  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  invest  in  securities,  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  consult  the  best  experts  he  could  find,  in 
determining  how  best  to  invest  this  money.  I  have  seen 
him  make  the  minutest  inquiry  into  the  investments, 
to  make  certain  that  he  was  right  and  to  bring  to  bear 
on  the  problem  not  only  the  judgment  of  experts,  but 
his  own  good  business  judgment. 

I  have  seen  the  same  merchant  entrust  to  buyers 
many  times  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  spent  in  mer¬ 
chandise  for  which  practically  little  or  no  preparation 
had  been  made.  It  is  amazing  to  see  so  great  care 
lavished  by  men  in  their  investments  in  securities,  and 
then  to  see  them  give  so  little  attention  to  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  much  greater  sums  in  merchandise! 

I  have  seen  many  merchants  draw  up  a  season’s 
purchase  budget  and  determine  by  month,  in  dollars 
and  cents,  how  much  should  be  spent  by  each  depart¬ 
ment,  and  to  let  it  go  at  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  should  be  the  starting  point  rather  than  the  stopping 
point.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  merchant  to  see  to  it  that 
his  buyer  is  so  completely  prepared  for  the  buying 
trip  that  the  chance  for  error  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  the  likelihood  of  having  well-balanced  stocks,  ex¬ 
tremely  good. 

How  should  a  buyer  be  prepared  for  his  New  York 
trip  after  his  purchase  budget  in  dollars  and  cents  has 
been  determined?  It  is  assumed  that  the  buyer  under¬ 
stands  the  demands  of  his  clientele  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  merchandise  they  desire.  The  success  of  the  trip 
will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  his  understanding  of  these 
needs  and  of  his  catering  to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  buyer  should  have  the  best 
fashion  information  obtainable  from  his  New  York 
Office  which  usually  supplies  such  information  week¬ 
ly,  from  trade  magazines,  and  from  a  close  watching 
of  what  his  customers  are  demanding.  If  the  store  has 
a  stylist,  the  buyer  should  have  a  fashion  report  from 
her,  giving  in  detail  the  best  style  information  available 
for  that  particular  department.  If  possible,  the  stylist 
should  go  into  the  market  with  the  buyers.  He  should 
not  only  have  the  information  but  he  ^ould  be  able  to 
discuss  it  intelligently  in  connection  with  his  plans. 

Secondly,  the  buyer  should  have  an  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  condition  of  his  stocks,  whether  or  not  he 
has  a  unit  control,  not  only  as  to  amounts  but  even  as 
to  colors,  sizes,  styles  and  price  lines. 

Thirdly,  he  should  have  his  purchase  allotments  for 
each  month  broken  down  as  minutely  as  possible,  so 
that  if  he  were  buying  shirts,  he  would  know  how  many 
he  needed  in  each  price  line,  and  what  sizes  and  colors 
he  wanted  to  buy  at  each  price.  He  should  have  all  of 
this  information  in  typewritten  form  and  the  merchant 
should  have  a  copy  of  it  so  that,  as  orders  come  in,  it 
is  possible  to  check  back  to  see  how  closely  he  is  fol¬ 
lowing  the  plan. 


Too  often  buyers  go  to  the  market  with  but  a  vague 
notion  of  what  they  wish  to  buy.  They  run  into  a 
few  glib  salesmen,  and,  before  they  know  it,  their  entire 
purchase  allotment  is  spent.  The  quantities  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  they  have  bought  are  very  heavy,  and  they 
have  nothing  left  to  spend  for  other  vitally-needed 
merchandise.  Only  when  the  buyer  has  a  completely 
prepared  plan  such  as  described  above,  backed  by  the 
proper  knowledge  of  resources,  and  by  the  proper  fash¬ 
ion  information,  can  the  buying  trip  be  intelligently 
made.  It  is  your  job,  Mr,  Merchant,  to  question  the 
buyer  as  thoroughly  as  you  do  your  broker.  MAKE 
HIM  TELL  YOU.  Often  that  is  the  only  way  he  will 
learn  for  himself ! 

Resources  Should  Be  Planned 

There  is  another  important  matter  which  the  mer¬ 
chant  should  check  very  carefully  with  the  buyer  before 
his  trip.  The  buyer  should  plan  not  only  what  mer¬ 
chandise  he  is  going  to  buy,  but  the  resources  from 
which  he  expects  to  buy  it.  In  every  industry  there  are 
a  number  of  key  manufacturers,  who,  because  of  their 
alertness  to  consumer  demand  and  their  understanding 
of  the  retailers’  problems,  are  able  to  produce  merchan¬ 
dise  which  will  sell  readily.  The  importance  of  playing 
with  these  “winners”  cannot  be  stressed  strongly 
enough.  They  may  readily  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
the  buyer’s  actual  experience  with  them.  Certainly,  a 
manufacturer  with  whose  products  the  store  has  never 
been  successful  should  be  eliminated. 

Another  thing  for  the  buyer  to  bear  in  mind  is  the 
desirability  of  concentrating  his  purchases  with  the  few¬ 
est  possible  resources  and  on  the  fewest  number  of 
lines.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 

Furthermore,  before  your  buyer  goes  to  New  York, 
he  should  have  a  meeting  with  his  salespeople,  asking 
them  what  their  customers  have  been  calling  for,  and 
also  for  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  bought.  It 
makes  them  feel  vitally  interested  in  the  department  and 
gives  them  also  a  feeling  of  greater  responsibility.  In 
addition  to  checking  up  with  the  salespeople,  the  buyer 
should  study  his  Want  Slips  very  carefully  as  they  too 
will  give  an  excellent  indication  of  the  merchandise  de¬ 
sired  by  the  public. 

Use  New  York  Office 

Again  in  connection  with  the  buying  trip,  practically 
every  store  in  the  country  of  any  consequence  has  a 
New  York  buying  office  for  which  it  pays  a  sizable 
fee.  While  it  is  true  that  certain  market  and  fashion 
information  is  received  periodically  and  that  the  office 
is  used  to  make  purchases  in  between  buying  trips, 
much  may  be  lost  if  the  buyer  uses  the  office  merely 
as  a  place  in  which  to  receive  his  mail.  Every  New  York 
buying  office  employs  experts  in  almost  every  line  of 
merchandise.  These  experts  are  in  constant  touch  with 
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"Training  for  Juniors" 

Contributed  by  the  Personnel  Group 


HOW  do  you  start  the  new  Juniors  in  your  store 
on  their  jobs?  Do  you  teach  them  or  merely  tell 
them  what  to  do?  How  much  opportunity  do 
you  give  them  to  practice  operations  before  putting 
them  on  their  job?  Do  you  make  an  effort  to  develop 
promotional  material  among  your  group? 

In  a  study  just  completed  for  the  Personnel  Group, 
entitled  “TRAINING  FOR  JUNIORS,”  Miss  Helen 
R.  Norton  of  The  Halle  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
answers  these  and  many  other  questions.  In  speak'ng  of 
initial  training  Miss  Norton  says,  “The  introduction, 
or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  initial  training,  usually 
consists  of  a  talk,  briefly  outlining  the  history  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  store  and  setting  forth  its  leading 
policies  and  guiding  ideals,  an  explanation  of  import¬ 
ant  store  rules  and  procedures,  and  a  description  of  the 
various  services  provided  for  the  comfort  and  well 
being  of  the  store  family.  This  talk  is  followed, 
either  immediately  or  at  some  later  time,  by  a  tour 
of  the  store  which  helps  materially  in  the  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  newcomer.  Then,  after  jin  introduction  to  the 
head  of  the  department  to  which  he  has  been  assigned, 
the  new  employee  is  ready  for  the  special  instruction 
necessary  to  start  him  on  his  work.  This  may  be  gpven 
by  a  department  head  or  by  a  designated  fellow-worker. 
Generally  it  includes  a  simple  explanation  of  duties, 
demonstration  of  the  way  to  perform  a  prescribed  oper¬ 
ation,  and  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  given  re- 
quifements. 

A  Spirit  of  Helpfulness  Essential 

“Initial  training,  carried  out  substantially  as  has  been 
described,  is  usually  considered  sufficient  for  the  sim¬ 
plest  beginning  jobs  such  as  messenger  service,  mail  dis¬ 
tribution,  marking  merchandise  and  sorting  saleschecks. 
It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  unless  it  is  well  done.  To  a 
great  extent,  success  is  dependent  on  the  attitude  and 
personality  of  the  one  who  does  the  teaching  and  the 
training  department  should  make  sure  that  only  a  quali¬ 
fied  person  undertakes  it.  Interest  and  a  spirit  of  help¬ 
fulness  are  as  essential  as  a  knowledge  of  job  technique. 

“A  natural  tendency  to  tell  instead  of  teach  novices 
what  to  do;  or  to  give  them  printed  instructions  or  a 
manual  to  read,  taking  it  for  granted  that  after  a  single 
reading  these  instructions  are  understood  and  will  be 
put  into  practice,”  is  stressed  by  Miss  Norton.  She  says, 
“Teaching  is  only  half  done  without  review,  and  this 
re-statement,  with  the  opportunity  afforded  Ixnh  sides 
for  the  asking  and  answering  of  questions,  should  be 
as  definitely  a  factor  in  training  on  the  job  as  in  class¬ 
room  teaching.” 

It  is  necessary  to  have  practice  in  operations  before 
going  on  any  job,  “A  classroom  should  be  supplied  with 
everything  in  the  way  of  standard  equipment  that  will 
help  to  clarify  the  lessons  and  that  will  aid  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  correct  and  efficient  habits  of  work.  For 
instance,  an  exact  replica  of  the  regular  inspection  desk 
used  in  a  selling  section  should  be  in  the  room  where 
new  inspectors  are  trained.  This  desk  should  be  equip¬ 
ped  with  all  needed  forms,  supplies  and  appliances,  ^1 


of  them  placed  and  arranged  in  precise  conformity  with 
the  plan  in  operation  throughout  the  store.  Used  con¬ 
stantly  for  illustration  during  the  training,  the  desk  and 
all  the  detail  connected  with  it  become  familiar  to  the 
new  worker  before  she  assumes  the  full  responsibility 
of  her  position  on  the  floor.” 

Opportunities  For  Promotion 

Every  organization  owes  to  each  of  its  employees  an 
opportunity  to  develop  and  advance.  This  responsibility 
is  especially  potent  in  dealing  with  a  Junior  group,  many 
of  whom  are  on  their  first  jobs  and  are  getting  their 
start  for  a  life  of  business.  Miss  Norton  says,  “Junior 
Supervisors  now  feel  that  after  serving  from  one  to 
two  years  on  an  introductory  job,  a  junior  should  be 
promoted  to  more  responsible  and  interesting  work,  or 
if  not  considered  promotional  material,  should  be  dis¬ 
missed  before  he  becomes  a  problem  case, —  a  mature 
person,  a  child’s  mentality. 

“Promotional  training  courses  have  been  organized 
to  further  this  very  end.  Their  purpose  is  threefold; 
(1)  to  encourage  promising  juniors;  (2)  to  provide 
background  training  for  more  advanced  positions;  (3) 
to  bring  out  the  qualities  and  special  abilities  of  the 
pupils  as  a  guide  to  suitable  placement. 

“At  regular  intervals,  the  Junior  group  is  reviewed 
for  the  selection  of  candidates  to  be  enrolled  in  a  pro¬ 
motional  course.  To  be  chosen  is  considered  an  honor 
and  to  attend  the  class,  a  privilege.  It  behooves  the 
person  who  conducts  the  course  to  make  it  the  really 
valuable  training  that  it  may  and  should  be  under  con¬ 
ditions  exceptionally  favorable.  Here  are  young  people, 
girls  and  boys  who  have  been  sufficiently  tested  in  the 
school  of  experience  to  demonstrate  their  power  to 
learn  and  to  grow.  They  are  ambitious;  they  are  re¬ 
ceptive  ;  habits  of  work  and  thought  are  in  the  making. 
They  are  of  the  age  that  cherishes  ideals  and  believes 
in  their  attainability.  Let  educational  forces  do  their 
utmost  to  develop  the  leadership  that  is  latent  in  every 
such  group. 

"Evening  and  extension  courses  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  juniors  who  are  capable  of  profiting 
by  them.  The  opportunity  thus  to  broaden  their  educa¬ 
tion  is  of  special  importance  to  those  who  have  not 
completed  high  school  and  who  will  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  compete  with  their  better-educated  contem¬ 
poraries.” 

Following  is  a  very  interesting  promotional  course, 
taken  from  the  material  presented  in  this  report. 

OUTLINE  OF  JUNIOR  PROMOTIONAL 
COURSE 

Given  once  a  year  to  junior  boys  and  girls 

recommended  by  Director  of  Junior  Personnel. 

LESSON  I. 

1.  Purpose  of  the  Course 

2.  History  of 

a.  Department  stores  in  general 

b.  This  store 
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Department  and  Specialty  Stores  of  the  United  States 
Will  Lose  $3,621,875  Should  the  Proposal 
to  Increase  Postage  Rates  Be  Adopted 

By  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Next  month,  Congress  will  be  asked  to  increase 
first-class  postage  rates  from  two  to  two  and  one- 
half  cents.  Your  Association  has  appointed  a 
Committee  to  fight  this  proposal  and  asks  each  member 
to  lend  the  Committee  every  possible  assistance  by  pro¬ 
testing  against  this  tentative  plan. 

The  seriousness  of  this  proposal  is  emphasized  in  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  survey  it  is  estimated  that  department 
and  general  apparel  or  specialty  stores  are  facing  an¬ 
other  drain  on  net  profits  amounting  to  $3,621,875. 

This  figure  has  been  computed  from  information  sub¬ 
mitted  by  20  stores,  with  sales  vojume  ranging  from  3 
to  60  million,  representing  all  sections  in  the  country. 
The  details  of  this  survey  are  as  follows : 

1.  Total  Quantity  of  First-Class  Mailing  Pieces  for 


One  Year 

Direct  Mail  . . . . 3,473,713 

Statements  . . 8,177,331 

Other  Outgoing  Mail . . .  9,267,458 

Total  Number  of  Pieces  ....20,918,502 

2.  Postage  Cost  at  2c . $418,370 

3,  Approximate  Volume  of  Stores 

Reporting  . $361,000,000 


4.  Postage  Cost  for  each  million  sales . $1,159 

Altho  total  retail  business  is  estimated  at 
$50,000,000,000  it  was  felt  that  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  store  sales  exclusively 
would  portray  figures  more  accurately — 
excluding  all  neighborhood  and  highly 
specialized  stores  (hardware,  shoe,  drugs, 
etc.)  which  possibly  do  not  use  direct  mail 
consistently. 

5.  Total  Estimated  Department  and 
Specialty  Store  Annual  Volume 

in  United  States . $12,500,000,000 

6.  Total  Estimated  (2c)  Postage 

Expenditure  Last  Year  . $14,487,500 

7.  25%  Increase  of  Postal  Rates 
will  affect  these  stores  to  the 

extent  of  . $3,621,875 

For  each  million  dollar  sales  the  retailer  spends  $1159 

for  postage — ^and,  should  the  25%  increase  be  enacted, 
the  same  amount  of  postage  will  cost  an  additional  $300. 

Every  store  realizes  that  small  seemingly  insignificant 
expenses  usually  take  on  extremely  large  dimensions  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  idea  now  in  force  is  to  lop 


off  unnecessary  expense  and  this  is  a  most  inopportune 
time  to  be  faced  with  legislation  on  the  part  of  the 
government  which  will  arbitrarily  increase  them. 

Ways  of  Counteracting  Increase 

How  will  this  tentative  increased  postage  expense  be 
controlled?  A  store  with  sales  of  10  million  will  not 
deduct  $3,000  from  its  net  profit — nor  will  it  plan  to 
increase  its  mark-up  by  .03  per  cent.  It  will  however 
plan  to  curtail  this  added  expense  in  three  possible 
ways : — 

1.  By  decreasing  number  of  letters  mailed. 

2.  By  minimizing  use  of  direct  mail. 

3.  By  using  third  class  rates  for  all  form 

letters  or  direct  mail. 

Possibly  some  control  system  will  be  used  to  decrease 
the  number  of  letters — many  notices  may  be  printed  on 
Government  post  cards.  Or  perhaps  the  16.6  per  cent 
of  all  first  class  postage  which  constitutes  direct  mail 
postage  will  be  greatly  reduced  by  changing  the  greater 
part  of  this  promotional  material  into  third  class  mail. 
This  will  be  done  not  only  by  retailers  but  also  by  all 
types  of  businesses.  This  step,  which  the  Government 
should  foresee,  will  result  in  reducing  the  present  profit 
in  first  class  mail  and  in  .  creating  a  greater  deficit  in 
third  class  mail. 

Where  Rates  Should  Be  Raised 

Where  should  the  rates  be  raised?  The  following 
table  will  clearly  indicate  the  answer. 

First-class  mail  yielded  a  profit  of  $78,633,- 
418.47 — the  average  revenue  per  pound, 
amounted  to  80.37444  cents. 

Second-class  mail  showed  a  loss  of  $94,471,- 
038.64 — the  revenue  per  pound,  1.52584  to 
1.62411  cents. 

Third-class  mail  showed  a  loss  of  $18.806,- 
911.64 — the  revenue  per  pound,  17.59045 
cents. 

Fourth-class  mail  showed  a  loss  of  $19,779,- 
708.93. 

It  is  true  that  with  the  planned  25  per  cent  increase 
based  on  the  above  figures,  first-class  mail  profit  will 
manage  to  cover  the  losses  incurred  by  second-class 
mail  users.  And  it  seems  apparent  that  that  is  what 
the  Government  plans  to  accomplish.  First-class  mail 
users  should  not  be  asked  to  shoulder  these  losses. 
Second-class  mail  users  should  not  enjoy  governmental 
partiality. 
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Expense  Reduction  Report  Issued 

Preliminary  Study  Completed  by  Store  Managers’  Division 


ILLUSTRATIONS  as  to  , 
how  many  stores  have  re¬ 
duced  operating  expenses 
are  summarized  in  the  report, 
“Suggestions  for  Reducing 
Store  Expenses”  issued  by 
the  Store  Managers’  Division. 

This  report  represents  the 
results  of  an  inquiry  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Committee  on 
Operating  Expenses  of  the 
Store  Managers’  Division, 
among  certain  representative 
stores,  in  an  attempt  to  learn 
the  methods  used  effectively 
by  stores  in  eliminating  un¬ 
necessary  expenses  and  waste. 

It  is  based  on  the  experiences 
of  nearly  one  hundred  stores, 
both  large  and  small,  which 
cooperated  in  this  study  and 
covers  a  great  variety  of 
store  activities  in  which  defi¬ 
nite  economies  have  been 
effected. 

A  substantial  proportion  of 
the  illustrations  collected  deal 
with  more  efficient  adminis¬ 
trative  supervision  through 
closer  budgetary  control.  It 
is  clearly  shown  that  budgets 
are  being  studied  and  ad¬ 
justed  at  more  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  and  are  being  checked 
weekly  by  special  expense 
committees  definitely  ap¬ 
pointed  for  this  purpose. 
Many  of  the  replies  also  deal 
with  methods  of  reducing 
payroll  expense  by  combina¬ 
tion  of  duties,  reduction  of 
number  of  employees,  closer 
budgetary  control  of  salary 
expense,  changes  in  methods 
of  compensation,  more  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  part  time  employ¬ 
ees  and  other  means. 

Particular  attention  i  s 
being  given  to  maintenance 
expenses.  This  is  true  es¬ 
pecially  with  regard  to  house¬ 
keeping  activities  and  to 
problems  of  heating  and  light¬ 
ing.  From  the  operating 
standpoint  it  appears  that 
consideration  is  being  con¬ 
centrated  on  traffic,  receiving 
and  marking,  delivery  activi¬ 
ties  and  workroom  operation 
and  control.  Incoming  mer 


Merrill  W.  Osgood 


Membership  of 
Committe  on  Operating 
Expenses 

Merrill  W.  Osgood,  Chairman,  Operating 
Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

J.  A.  Buete,  Service  Director,  Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Ralph  Gamble.  Vice-President  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  James  McCreery  & 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  L.  Manley,  Research  Director,  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  M.  Myers  Assistant  Store  Mana¬ 
ger,  Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Paswaters,  Assistant  to  the  Vice- 
President,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

B.  W.  Smith,  Director  of  Research  and 
Planning,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Richard  E.  Steed,  Store  Manager,  Glad- 
ding’s,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

J.  Wilson,  Store  Manager,  The  Blum 
Store,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walker  T,  Wright  Gen.  Supt.,  The  J,  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


chandise  is  being  routed  more 
efficiently,  and  closer  analy¬ 
sis  is  being  made  of  the  rout¬ 
ing  of  delivery  trucks  and 
possible  doubling-up  on 
routes.  Reorganization  and 
rearrangement  o  f  certain 
related  workrooms  and  the 
perfection  of  production  con¬ 
trol  records  also  have  yielded 
beneficial  results  in  many 
instances. 

With  regard  to  purchasing 
activities,  attention  has  been 
focussed  particularly  on 
wrapping  and  packing  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  purpose  of  sim¬ 
plifying  the  kinds  and  sizes 
required  and  standardizing 
wrapping  and  packing  meth¬ 
ods. 

In  addition,  the  report 
includes  many  suggestions 
and  illustrations  on  customer 
service,  clerical  expense,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion, 
insurance,  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  and  different  miscellane- . 
us  expenses  such  as  credit 
activities,  store  subscriptions 
and  laundry  service. 

This  report  is  merely  pre¬ 
liminary  to  a  more  detailed 
study  of  the  expense  reduc¬ 
tion  problem  by  the  Commit-: 
tee  on  Operating  Expenses,, 
While  it  does  not  represent 
definite  recommendations  of 
the  Committee,  its  suggestive 
character  will  prove  of  inter¬ 
est  and  direct  help  to  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  in 
further  reducing  unnecessary 
and  wasteful  expenses. 

A  copy  of  the  report  has 
been  distributed  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  store  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  either  through  the 
store  manager  if  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  Store  Managers’ 
Division  or  through  the 
member  of  record  in  the  As¬ 
sociation.  A  limited  number 
of  additional  copies  are  avail¬ 
able  and  while  the  cost  of  the 
report  is  $1,50  per  copy,  extra 
copies  will  be  mailed  to  mem¬ 
bers  upon  request  at  one  dol¬ 
lar  each. 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NEW  EXECUTIVE 

A  study  made  by  a  committee  headed  by  Natalie  Knceland,  Research  Bureau  for 
Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  for  the  Personnel  Group  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associaton. 


One  of  the  outstanding  and  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  problems  in  retailing  today  is  that  of  the 
new  executive — where  to  find  him,  how  to  employ 
him,  and  how  to  make  him  become  productive  as 
si>eedily  as  possible. 

The  manner  in  which  an  individual  is  put  into 
his  job  largely  determines  this  latter  point,  as 
well  as  influences  essentially  his  loyalty  to  the 
organization  and  his  ultimate  i)erformance  on  the 
job. 

Proper  introduction  to  the  joli — 'the  establish¬ 


ment  of  prestige — methods  of  sustaining  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  new  executive  and  other  problems 
of  orientation  are  described.  From  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  twenty-seven  stores  Miss  Kneeland  has 
isolated  the  various  problems  confronted  by  stores 
in  inducting  the  new  executives  into  their  jobs 
and  has  provided  a  yard  stick  by  which  each  store 
may  measure  its  own  achievements  or  shortcom¬ 
ings  in  that  direction. 

$1.00  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  $1.50  to  non-members. 


THE  WORLD  OF  FASHION 

and 

TRENDS  IN  FASHION  TRAINING 

Compiled  for  the  Personnel  Group  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
by  Grace  D.  Ely,  Art  Consultant  of  the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training, 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 


Anyone  interested  in  the  study,  production, 
promotion,  selling  and  use  of  fashion  merchan¬ 
dise  will  find  these  manuals  excellent  reference 
books.  They  are  unique  in  that  they  contain  in¬ 
formation  which  cannot  be  found  assembled  in 
any  other  single  publication. 

The  World  of  Fashion  writes  up  thirty-two  of 
the  most  prominent  French  dressmaking  houses, 
giving  a  description  of  the  director,  style,  achieve¬ 
ments  and  atmosphere  of  each  house.  The  proper 
pronunciation  of  the  names  of  French  couturiers’, 
words  relative  to  the  art  of  dress,  and  fabrics, 
trimmings  and  color  are  given.  The  fashionable 
play-grounds  of  the  world  are  described  and  the 


technique  of  buying  a  wardrobe  in  the  French 
couturier  establishments  is  outlined. 

Trends  in  Fashion  Training  contains; 

1.  A  talk  on  fashion  training  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

2.  Programs,  plans  and  schedules  for 
training. 

3.  Outlines  for  meeting. 

4.  Fashion  show  suggestions. 

5.  Fashion  contest  ideas. 

6.  Fashion  questionnaires. 

7.  Fashion  shopping  blanks. 

The  price  of  these  manuals  is  $1.00  each. 


TRAINING  FOR  JUNIORS 

A  study  made  by  a  committee  headed  by  Miss  Helen  Rich  Norton,  Employment 
Manager,  The  Halle  Brothers  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio  for  the  Personnel  Group 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


One  of  the  most  imjxjrtant  groups  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  personnel  is  that  of  Juniors.  Not  only 
is  this  group  performing  many  very  necessary 
functions  to  help  facilitate  distribution,  but  it  is 
composed  of  boys  and  girls  just  starting  out  on 
what  may  be  lifelong  careers.  Due  to  the  youth 
of  the  group  it  is  malleable.  Its  youth  places 
on  the  store  the  responsibility  for  giving  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  group  the  opportunity  to  perform 
their  jobs  well  and  to  see  and  secure  advance¬ 
ment  for  efficient  performance. 


Miss  Norton  has  made  a  complete  and  adequate 
survey  of  training  given  to  all  types  of  Juniors. 
Initial  training  with  the  repetition  necessary  to 
their  needs,  is  assimilated  and  discussed.  Pro¬ 
motional  training  courses  are  emphasized  and 
some  very  interesting  examples  of  promotion 
training  being  given  in  stores  are  given.  A  com¬ 
plete  outline  of  lesson  plans  is  included  in  this 
study. 

$1.50  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association.  $2.00  to  non-members. 
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Promoting  the  Store 

Articles  Published  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Attuning  Ourselves  to  New  Ideas 

Frank  W.  Spaeth,  Sales  Promotion  Director 


Editorial  Note:  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  which  will  appear  each  month  in  The  Bulletin.  Paul  E.  Murphy, 
Publicity  Director,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
tcill  discuss  in  the  December  issue  ''‘What  the  Merchandiser  Should  Know  About 
Advertising.” 


During  this  period  of  buying  resistance  c’cry 
Sales  Promotion  Manager  must  keep  his  depart¬ 
ment  functioning  smoothly,  freeing  himself  of 
minor  details  that  distract  his  attention  from  business 
building  possibilities  of  every  medium.  He,  himself, 
must  keep  the  wheels  turning,  getting  the  most  out  of 
every  medium,  not  allowing  unjustifiable  criticisms,  nor 
indecision,  nor  panicky  methods  to  bring  about  lost 
momentum. 

This  year  the  responsibility  of  the  Sales  Manager  is 
great.  A  clear  mind  will  contribute  more  in  taking  the 
lead  in  sales  than  will  one  muddled  or  stagnated  with 
antiquated  and  ineffective  ideas  of  promotion.  A  pedes¬ 
tal  of  criticism  for  the  promotion  man  has  been  erected 
and,  in  order  to  do  the  job  successfully,  mental  torpidity 
must  be  entirely  eliminated.  All  the  pretty,  clever  ideas 
of  the  past,  if  they  aren’t  effective  in  building  business 
must  go  into  the  grist  mill  and  be  rejuvenated  into  real 
sales  stimulators.  Ripe  business  getting  ideas  are  the 
order  of  the  day. 

In  most  stores,  customers  are  interested  in  “price” 
this  year — with  the  ultimate  proviso  that  fashion  and 
quality  already  exist.  Fashion  and  quality  at  a  price — 
that’s  the  selling  story. 

Two  disastrous  policies — opposite  extremes — can  be 
promoted  by  stores — first,  inferior  qualities  of  merchan¬ 
dise  at  sensationally  low  prices  and  second,  absolute 
non-recognition  of  the  existence  of  price  appeal.  Either 
is  bound  to  thwart  the  normal  growth  and  progress  of 
the  store.  Stores  cannot  afford  to  destroy  good-will 
during  this  time — nor  at  any  other  time.  Thinking  in 
terms  of  your  greatest  number  of  customers  is  about  the 
soundest  cardinal  principle  of  retailing — and,  had  we 
been  wise, — that  principle  would  have  been  recognized 
before  the  recession.  Stores  that  think  in  terms  of  its 
customers  are  building  for  tomorrow — maintaining  a 
policy  consistent  only  to  customer  habit  changes.  Stores 
that  think  in  terms  of  exaggerations,  wild  claims,  illegi¬ 
timate  methods  and  inferior  merchandise  are  destroying 
the  effectiveness  of  their  greatest  sales  weapon — ad¬ 
vertising.  These  stores  are  crippling  selling  methods 
and  reverting  to  the  dishonest  methods  of  the  patent 


medicine  age,  after  these  long  years  of  patient,  anx¬ 
ious  nursing  of  higher  standards. 

Emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  Sales 
Promotion  men  must  stand  on  their  own  or  they  will 
be  fearfully  lost.  They  must  find  themselves  and  attune 
themselves  to  the  newer  ideas  of  effective  sales  pro¬ 
motion — and  forget  various  stunts  that  do  not  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  daily  sales  sheet.  Many  of  the  newer  trends 
of  effective  sales  promotion  are  emphasized  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs. 

Effective  Newspaper  Advertising 

In  H.  A.  Overstreet’s,  “Influencing  Human  Behav¬ 
ior,”  a  short  article  appears,  published  by  Calkins  and 
Holden,  Advertising  Agents,  New  York.  This  says : 

“A  monkey  (Aesop  speaking)  tried  to  take  a 
handful  of  nuts  from  a  small  necked  jar,  but 
he  grabbed  too  large  a  handful  and  couldn’t 
get  his  hand  out,  nor  did  he  until  he  dropped 
some  of  the  nuts.  The  attempt  to  grab  too 
much  of  the  public’s  attention  often  makes 
a  monkey  of  what  might  be  a  good  advertise¬ 
ment.  A  layout  is  made  of  a  simple,  strong, 
effective  page.  But  the  president  wants  another 
display  line,  the  production  manager  wants  the 
trademark  larger,  the  secretary  wants  the  pack¬ 
age  in,  the  sales  manager  wants  a  paragraph 
addressed  to  dealers,  the  advertising  manager 
thinks  the  name  plate  should  go  at  the  top  of 
the  ad,  the  treasurer  insists  on  small  space  and 
the  branch  managers  want  the  addresses  of  all 
the  branches. 

A  good  handful.  Only  the  neck  of  the  jar  is 
exactly  as  large  as  the  public’s  interest — ^and 
no  larger.  To  get  your  hand  out.  to  get  the 
public  to  look  at  and  absorb  any  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  you  must  drop  a  few  nuts.” 

Mr.  Overstreet  summarizes  this  fault  as  follows : 

“Am  I  being  deluged  with  facts?  Do  my 
ears  buzz  with  endless  details?  Do  I  feel  like 
a  lost  babe  in  the  woods?  Or  does  one  domi- 
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nant  point  stand  out  so  clearly  that  I  shall 
not  forget  it?” 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  here  is  that  in  order  to 
capture  attention  our  advertisements  must  present, 
strongly,  one  dominant  idea,  not  a  veritable  maze  of 
items,  and  our  advertising  minds  should  not  be  stifled, 
stunted,  or  stultified  by  official  contributions,  severe 
criticism  or  ancient  conservatism.  We  must  hit  our 
stride  and  guard  against  being  sidetracked. 

In  this  matter  of  dominant  usage  of  space,  many 
sales  promotion  men  have  observed  the  present  trend 
and  have  recognized  its  value.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  crowding  pages  with  items  from  a  dozen  or  more 
departments,  working  on  the  theory  that  each  depart¬ 
ment  will  contribute  small  increased  sales  for  the  day. 

It  seems  wiser  to  take  these  numerous  small  ads  for 
the  month  and  combine  them  into  fewer  but  larger,  more 
dynamic  messages,  that  will  be  instrumental  in  attract¬ 
ing  greater  numbers  of  shoppers  into  the  store  and  the 
department.  In  this  way,  the  daily  advertising  message 
with  its  large  features  will  have  interest  and  the  elu¬ 
sive  punch  so  necessary  to  make  an  effective  appeal. 
This  trend  is  apparent  and  consistent  with  productive 
advertising. 

Concentration  of  Effort 

Planning  in  minute  detail  the  promotion  of  the  12 
to  15  outstanding  volume  producing  departments  will 
probably  take  care  of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
store’s  volume.  Sales  resistance  will  be  overcome  by 
coordinating  these  promotions  with  the  activities  of 
every  functional  dei^artment  that  has  any  contact  with 
the  customer.  For  instance,  should  a  plan  be  made  to 
sell  15,000  towels,  the  plan  sheet  will  list — 

1.  The  plan  itself,  with  the  buyer  and  mer¬ 
chandiser. 

2.  The  number  of  lines  to  be  used — the  papers 
— the  bargain  tables — ^the  direct  mail — the 
windows — the  posters — ^the  interior  dis¬ 
plays,  etc. 

3.  Complete  detail  of  the  event  for  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director — the  engaging  of  extra 
salespeople  and  stock  help;  information  to 
mail  and  telephone  department;  details  in 
store  bulletin,  etc. 

4.  Same  to  the  Delivery  Superintendent — so 
that  packing  facilities  and  undelayed  de¬ 
livery  will  be  considered. 

In  accepting  the  greater  responsibility  for  sales,  the 
promotion  manager  must  make  each  advertisement  effec¬ 
tive  in  producing  sales.  In  accomplishing  this,  he  must 
be  sure  generally  that  the  merchandise  item  selected  for 
advertising  is  one  for  which  a  desire  already  exists  in 
the  minds  of  a  great  number  of  customers. 

H.  F.  Twomey  of  Jordan  Marsh  Company  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  said  recently: 

‘T  bow  to  merchandise.  The  merchandise  is 
the  life  blood  of  the  business,  and  no  matter 
how  strongly  conceived  this  sales  promotion 
plan  may  be,  if  the  merchandise  itself  is  not 
right — no  plan  can  be  successfully  executed.” 

He  realized  that  a  $50,000  advertising  campaign  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  country’s  greatest  mmds  would  not  be  pro- 
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ductive  if  the  merchandise  was  not  “right”  in  that 
department. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  “what  will  appeal  to 
the  greatest  number  of  customers?”,  is  found  in  the 
“Best  Sellers”  of  any  given  department.  Rather  hack¬ 
neyed,  isn’t  it  ?  But  everyone  readily  realizes  its  promo¬ 
tional  value. 

In  taking  the  responsibility  for  sales,  how  many  pro¬ 
motion  men  actually  check  these  advertised  items  to  find 
whether  or  not  they  can  be  classified  as  “Best  Sellers.” 

Is  it  advisable  to  take  the  buyer’s  word  for  it  or  should 
his  word  be  verified?  Before  answering  that  question 
isn’t  it  true  that  many  advertisements  at  some  time  or 
other  have  been  criticised  by  the  buyer  as  being  non¬ 
productive?  It  may  not  be  the  most  graceful  gesture  to 
check  these  supposedly  best  selling  items  before  they  are 
advertised,  but  it  is  strongly  advisable  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  promotion  manager,  simply  because  it  is 
his  sole  purpose  to  make  his  advertising  space  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  possible. 

An  important  merchandising  point  is  the  value  of 
keeping  the  price  lines  of  kindred  merchandise  depart¬ 
ments  consistent  and  harmonious.  For  instance,  it  seems 
wasteful  to  promote  a  $15  shoe  as  the  “Best  Seller,” 
and  a  SI  5  dress  as  the  “Best  Seller.”  If  a  similar  con¬ 
dition  exists  in  your  store,  you  are  missing  out  on  a  lot 
of  shoe  business  in  the  $8.50  and  $10  lines — and  your 
competitor  is  selling  shoes  to  your  $15  dress  customers. 
And  of  course  you  know  that  promoting  closely  allied 
price  lines  of  merchandise  on  the  same  day  is  available 
— such  as,  a  $16.75  dress;  an  $8.50  shoe;  a  $59.50  coat; 
a  $2.95  bag ;  a  $5.00  hat ;  etc. 

What  About  Styling? 

In  regard  to  styling,  Amos  Parrish  says  this — “The 
promotion  of  fashion  is  merely  the  promotion  of  things 
which  people  want — at  prices  they  want  to  pay.”  Suc¬ 
cessful  fashionists  have  known  this  all  along.  New  fash- 
ionists  are  engaged  who  profoundly  realize  it.  Other 
fashionists  usually  fail.  According  to  a  survey  made  by 
the  retailing  division  of  the  Rochester  Athenaeum  and 
Mechanic’s  Institute,  42  per  cent  of  all  reporting  styl¬ 
ists  believed  in  “democratizing  beauty.”  If  this  means 
stv  ng  n  ‘  uch  a  way  that  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  purses,  then  the  percentage  (from  the 
customer’s  viewpoint  and  also  the  store’s)  should  be 
100  per  cent. 

Here  is  one  of  the  first  “stop  signals.”  If  your  stylist 
is  one  who  believes  her  main  purpose  in  life  is  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  buying  public  to  accept  extreme  “high  fash¬ 
ions.”  “smart  importations,”  “prestige  merchandise,” 
“individualism  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,”  etc. — 
and  endeavors  to  press  you  into  promoting  these  am- 
b’  i  ns  of  h°rs.  and  stoutly  defends  her  plan  by  em¬ 
phasizing  the  increased  good-will  that  the  store  will 
enjoy,  you  should  attempt  to  bring  her  up-to-date. 

In  very  simple  language,  the  stylist  is  not  in  the  store 
to  change  public  acceptance  by  appealing  only  to  a 
minor  percentage  of  the  store’s  customers.  She  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  these  high  fashions,  the  prestige  merchan¬ 
dise,  smart  importations,  etc.,  and  popularize  or  de¬ 
mocratize  them  so  that  greater  numbers  of  people  will 
be  in  the  store  enjoying  the  fruits  of  her  labor.  She 
is  not  expected  to  create  wearing  standards,  but  to  pro¬ 
vide  suitable  merchandise  for  the  existing  demand. 

on  page  640 
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The  Waji  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores — THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


A  Training  Program 

By  Emily  Mills  Hopson,  Training  Director,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  second  and  final  part  of  the  outline  of  Training  Activities  in  The  Namm 
Store.  The  first  part  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

The  Editor. 


Jewelry — Decentralized  Training 

Time — 9  A.  M. 

Groups — Jewelry  salespeople. 

Conducted  by — ^Training  Representative  and  Fash¬ 
ion  ist. 

Place — In  the  department. 

Outline — Study  of  Stones 

1.  Colorless  stones — black  stones. 

2.  Brown  and  green  stones. 

3.  Blue,  violet  and  yellow.  . 

4.  Pink  and  cameo. 

5.  Pearls. 

I.  Colorless  stones 

A.  Diamond. 

B.  Moonstone — opalescent,  opaque  white  with 
soft  bluish  light.  Found  mostly  in  Ceylon. 
Popularly  considered  a  lucky  stone. 

C.  White  coral — clear  opaque. 

D.  White  jade — clear  opaque. 

E.  Crystal — clear,  cloudy,  cut  and  uncut.  Fre¬ 
quently  combined  with  jet,  either  dull  or  shiny, 
often  used  with  onyx. 

Real  crystal  is  very  light  in  weight  and  al¬ 
ways  feels  cold  to  the  touch.  Best  comes  from 
Germany  or  Japan.  When  well  cut,  with  reg¬ 
ular  facets,  reflects  light  and  sparkles  with  a 
multi-colored  brilliance. 

II.  Black  stones 

A.  Jet — either  dull  or  highly  polished.  Frequent¬ 
ly  associated  with  mourning  wear.  Often 
combines  with  crystal  in  necklaces,  earrings 
and  pins. 

A  form  of  coal.  Found  in  Whitby,  England, 
and  in  Spain.  Spanish  jet  is  not  so  lustrous 
or  durable  as  English.  It  will  chip  and  break 
and  is  affected  by  extreme  heat  and  cold. 

Jet  was  used  for  beads,  buttons  and  other 
kinds  of  jewelry  before  the  Roman  Invasion 
of  Britain.  Used  for  rosaries  by  priests  in 
Whitby  in  the  14th  Century. 


B.  Onyx — frequently  combined  with  marcasite  in 
rings,  earrings. 

C.  Marcasite — a  metal  closely  resembling  cut  steel. 

D.  Hematite — ore  of  iron.  A  rather  new  metal 
that  is  being  used  either  alone  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  grey  pearls. 

III.  Brown  stones 

Because  of  the  importance  of  brown  in  the  fall  of 
1929  fashions,  brown  accessories  also  held  prominent 
place. 

A.  Garnet — name  given  to  class  of  gems  ranging 
in  color  through  red,  pink,  brown,  yellow  and 
green.  The  most  precious  garnet  and  the  most 
used  is  the  blood  red  variety  and  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  under  red  stones  (also  yellow). 

B.  Amber — product  of  the  sea,  of  vegetable  ori¬ 
gin.  A  formation  of  fossilized  resin  gum  from 
pine  trees  buried  in  ocean  bed.  The  different 
kinds  are ; 

Baltic — light  yellow 
Chinese — red 
Persian — cloudy  orange 

It  is  soft,  translucent  and  transparent.  It  is 
easily  carved.  Takes  a  brilliant  polish.  Clear 
and  cloudy  amber — cloudy  caused  by  insects 
in  resin. 

Use — beads,  mouthpieces  for  pipes  and  cigar¬ 
ette  holders,  and  cane  knobs. 

C.  Carnelian — a  form  of  quartz.  It  may  be  classed 
either  as  a  red  or  a  brown  stone,  for  it  is  a 
brown  with  a  very  decided  tinge  of  red.  Fre¬ 
quently  used  as  a  substance  on  which  to  carve 
devices  or  signets,  because  of  its  uniformity 
of  color  and  because  sealing  wax  does  not  stick 
to  it. 

With  the  vogue  for  semi-precious  stones,  car¬ 
nelian  holds  an  important  place  in  costume 
jewelry.  It  is  used  alone  or  in  combination 
with  other  semi-precious  stones  or  marcasite. 
Use — rings,  necklaces,  earrings,  pins.  Fre¬ 
quently  made  up  in  sets. 
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Tlie  Controllers’  Forum 


Stock  Control  Photography 

By  G.  E.  Fargo,  Controller,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Bamey  D.  G.  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  above  title  caption  implies  that  this  article  is 
a  discussion  of  methods  of  taking  pictures.  Indeed 
it  is,  and,  in  our  opinion  is  the  most  important  of 
all  unit  control  work.  It  really  is  as  sensible  to  ask 
for  a  periodical  picture  of  the  merchandise  in  a  selling 
department  as  to  ask  for  a  balance  sheet  at  intervals 
showing  the  financial  condition  of  a  corporation. 

Many  stores  have  so-called  unit  control  systems  which 
do  not  furnish  the  management  any  information.  A 
retail  executive  does  not  have  time  to  go  through  a  long 
sequence  of  cards  frequently  enough  to  know  true  con¬ 
ditions.  The  average  buyer  is  so  constituted  that  he  will 
not  review  the  cards  often  enough  to  obtain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  benefit.  Consequently,  many  unit  controls  have 
fallen  into  disrepute  because  the  benefits  did  not  repay 
the  cost  of  upkeep.  We  recently  heard  a  retail  execu¬ 
tive  state  that  he  had  seen  more  unit  control  systems 
fail  than  succeed. 

A  Recap  Is  Important 

We  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  agree  with  the  scoffers 
that  a  unit  control  will  not  pay  for  itself  unless  a  recap 
is  drawn  off.  We  say  this,  since  most  buyers  are  not 
good  statisticians  and  cannot  visualize  the  information 
sufficiently  well  to  be  actually  guided  by  it.  We  do  not 
mean  to  include  automatic  buying  systems  for  staple 
articles  in  this  arraignment. 

Since  one  of  the  greatest  objectives  of  a  unit  control 
system  is  to  balance  stock  against  sales,  we  feel  that 
a  recapitulation  showing  one  against  the  other  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  It  is  not  desired  to  minimize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  reviewing  the  card  records,  but  the  store 
must  be  insured  against  unbalanced  stocks.  A  recap 
which  will  tell  a  merchandise  manager  at  a  glance  true 
conditions  will  act  as  this  insurance. 

Good  Card  Records  First  Step 

Before  we  go  further  we  would  like  to  say  that  it 
is  important  to  have  a  good  fundamental  card  control 
from  which  recaps  can  be  taken.  The  cards  must  con¬ 
tain  the  proper  information  and  the  system  must  oper¬ 
ate  simply  and  smoothly.  A  great  deal  has  been  written 
concerning  the  building  up  of  card  records  for  unit 
control  and  many  good  suggestions  can  be  obtained  from 
such  discussions.  For  the  purpose  of  this  article  we  are 
dividing  a  unit  control  system  into  two  parts;  one,  the 
card  records,  and,  two  the  recap  reports.  We  are  tak¬ 


ing  for  granted  the  former  and  will  devote  this  dis¬ 
cussion  to  the  subject  of  periodical  reports  or  recaps. 

What  Periodical  Reports  or  Recaps  Should  Show 

In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  recaps,  perhaps  we 
should  be  more  explicit  and  say  that  maximum  results 
cannot  be  obtained  from  one  and  that  several  recaps 
are  needed  at  the  same  time.  In  other  words,  we  should 
take  several  photographs  from  different  angles,  if  we 
are  to  capitalize  fully  on  a  unit  control  system.  To  be 
more  specific,  we  should  not  only  know  classification 
and  price  line  turnovers,  but  also  color  and/or  material 
trends,  size  assortments  and  experience  with  various 
manufacturers.  Until  there  is  such  information  forth¬ 
coming  in  a  simple  form,  a  merchandise  manager  cannot 
really  use  a  unit  control  system  in  guiding  his  buyers. 

The  compilation  of  this  information  can  be  facilitated 
by  the  proper  arrangement  of  cards.  Usually,  best  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  by  segregating  according  to  type 
of  merchandise  and  then  by  price  line.  Most  buyer- 
made  systems  are  arranged  by  manufacturers,  since  this 
is  the  way  the  average  buyer  visualizes  his  stock.  In 
some  cases  as  for  example,  a  shoe  department,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  division  of  the  stock  is  preferable  although  this 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  this  instance, 
manufacturer  is  synonymous  with  merchandise  classi¬ 
fication.  The  big  reason  for  this  variance  with  the  pop¬ 
ular  buyer  viewpoint  is  that  a  great  d?al  of  merchandise 
and  many  price  lines  may  be  needlessly  duplicated, 
thereby  causing  higher  stock  investment  and  greater 
markdowns. 

Divide  Into  Merchandise  Classifications 

We  should,  then,  present  this  information  by  mer¬ 
chandise  classifications.  For  example, /in  millinery  we 
could  departmentize  or  divide  into  major  classifications, 
such  as : — 

French  Room 

Popular-priced 

Inexpensive 

Misses 

We  would  then  subdivide  each  department  into  four 
material  classifications : — 

1.  Felt 

2.  Velour  and  Soleil 

3.  Fabric 

4.  Straw 
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The  cards  would  be  arranged  in  this  order  by  price 
lines. 

Stock  and  Sales  Report  on  Millinery 

By  this  device  we  are  able  to  take  a  price  line  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  material  subdivision  of  the  major  merchan¬ 
dise  divisions.  This  picture  (refer  to  Figure  I)  consists 
of  the  number  on  hand,  on  order,  sold  for  the  week 
and  sold  for  the  season  in  each  price  line.  It  tells  at 
a  glance  the  respective  turnovers,  where  the  stock  is 
heavy  and  whether  new  orders  placed  are  correcting  the 
situation. 

For  example,  referring  to  Figure  I,  which  represents 
the  Felt  classification  of  French  Room  Millinery,  we 
see  that  we  have  too  few  $16.50  hats  in  stock,  although 
this  situation  has  been  somewhat  corrected  by  an  order 
recently  placed  for  thirty-six.  We  are  able  to  draw 
this  conclusion  from  the  three  columns  showing  our 
price  line  sales  experience.  The  blank  column  at  the 
right  of  “Sales  Season”  can  be  utilized  to  show  the  turn¬ 
over  for  each  price  line.  This  procedure  will  bring 
weaknesses  vividly  to  the  attention  of  any  buyer  who 
has  difficulty  in  analyzing  the  figures.  This  added  com¬ 
putation  will  undoubtedly  prove  unnecessary  when  one 
becomes  accustomed  to  reading  the  reports. 
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The  figures  on  reduced  merchandise  are  kept  sepa¬ 
rate  so  that  the  picture  of  the  regular  merchandise  will 
not  be  distorted.  In  addition,  it  assists  in  focusing  at¬ 
tention  on  markdown  merchandise. 

Advantages  of  a  Color  Chart 

Another  very  important  factor  in  the  operation  of  a 
millinery  department  or,  for  that  matter,  any  ready-to- 
wear  and  many  accessory  departments,  is  color.  There¬ 
fore  we  need  to  take  a  color  photograph  at  the  same  time 
that  we  take  the  price  line  photograph  just  described. 

Referring  again  to  Figure  I,  we  see  a  list  of  colors 
with  “On  Hand”  “On  Order”  and  “Sales”  informa¬ 
tion.  These  figures  are  obtained  from  the  card  records 
by  means  of  a  color  code.  You  will  note  that  the  last 
column  tells  “Sales  Last  Month”  instead  of  “Sales  Sea¬ 
son,”  as  in  the  price  line  picture.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  when  speaking  of  colors  we  are  interested  in 
trend  more  than  turnover. 

Figure  I  shows  that  black  is  increasing  in  popularity 


whereas  brown  is  declining.  Such  information  is  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  when  ordering  new  merchandise.  It 
should  aid  materially  in  bringing  down  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise  declining  in  favor,  thus  avoiding  undue  mark- 
downs.  The  comparison  can  be  made  more  accurate  by 
inserting  a  column  between  “Sales  Month  to  Date”  and 
“Sales  Last  Month.”  This  column  would  show  “Month¬ 
ly  Rate  of  Sales”  computed  on  the  basis  of  Sales  Month 
to  Date,  thus  making  the  comparison  with  last  month 
exact.  We  prefer,  however,  to  keep  a  system  as  simple 
as  possible  and  the  color  trends  can  usually  be  seen 
without  the  aid  of  this  added  computation. 

Importance  of  Size  Analysis 

Size  is  another  factor  we  must  consider  in  analyzing 
our  merchandise  situation.  It  is  not  so  important  in 
millinery  as  in  ready-to-wear,  since  customers  usually 
specify  size  in  buying  a  dress  or  a  coat.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  showing  in  Figure  II  a  recapitulation  of  the 
“Afternoon”  division  of  a  Women’s  Inexpensive  Dress 
Department.  A  size  recap  is  shown  as  well  as  price 
line  and  color  recaps.  A  material  recap  is  often  very 
useful  in  ready-to-wear. 

A  periodical  report  on  manufacturers  is  sometimes 
very  valuable  in  determining  the  best  resources.  Each 
card  should  carry  a  code  number  for  the  manufacturer 
so  that  the  identity  will  not  be  lost  even  though  the 
cards  are  arranged  by  merchandise  classification  and 
price  line.  This  manufacturer  recap  may  be  so  simple 
as  to  show  merely  the  number  of  items  received  and  sold 
from  each  manufacturer.  This  information  may  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  showing  number  of  items  marked  down, 
original  markup,  gross  margin  and  how  stock  and  sales 
are  distributed  by  price  lines  under  manufacturer.  A 
report  showing  gross  margin  for  each  manufacturer 
should  be  issued  once  every  three  or  six  months.  With 
properly  kept  records,  this  does  not  entail  as  much  work 
as  it  might  appear  at  first  thought.  In  this  connection, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  note  the  manufacturer’s  code 
number  against  items  on  the  markdown  form. 
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Other  recaps  may  be  taken  to  show  the  condition  of 
stocks  from  various  angles.  We  do  not  recommend, 
however,  that  the  record  keeping  be  unnecessarily  com¬ 
plicated  by  too  many  codes  on  the  cards.  Very  often  it 
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Checking  Store  Service  Activities 

By  J.  A.  Buete,  Service  Director,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HOW  can  Store  Service  expense  be  reduced  without 
affecting  unfavorably  the  services  and  conveni¬ 
ences  to  store  customers?  Under  present  business 
conditions,  stores  generally  are  making  concentrated 
drives  for  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  expense  and 
wasteful  practice,  in  order  to  insure  proper  relationship 
between  sales  volume  and 
operating  expense  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  the  ser¬ 
vices  demanded  by  consum¬ 
ers. 

Through  closer  analysis 
and  study,  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  may  be  found  whereby 
store  service  may  be  improved 
and  the  expense  involved  re¬ 
duced.  At  the  outset,  how¬ 
ever,  this  problem  is  not  for 
one  man  to  solve  but  requires 
the  thoughts  and  best  co¬ 
operative  effort  of  every  em¬ 
ployee  in  your  organization 
from  the  President  to  the 
lowest  salaried  employee. 

There  are  several  effective  approaches  to  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Perhaps  the  most  thorough  method  is  to  study 
in  detail  each  service  department  or  activity,  analyzing 
its  function,  its  organization  and  lines  of  control,  and 
the  manner  in  which  each  particular  task  is  being  per¬ 
formed  both  with  respect  to  the  department  as  a  whole 
and  with  regard  to  its  proper  relationship  to  other  store 
activities. 

In  the  brief  space  of  an  article  such  as  this,  the  sub¬ 
ject  can  probably  be  covered  best  by  raising  a  series  of 
questions  on  the  various  activities,  the  answers  to  which 
will  suggest  how  the  job  might  be  improved  and  the 
expenses  reduced  in  a  particular  store.  My  object  in 
presenting  the  following  questions  is  to  bring  to  your 
attention  conditions  that  may  exist  in  your  own  store. 
Check  these  questions  against  your  present  practices 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  some  instances,  at  least 
where  certain  economies  have  been  overlooked  or  where 
lost  motion  may  still  exist. 

Messengers’.  Are  they  being  used  for  service  that 
could  be  transacted  through  the  tubes?  Are  they  doing 
personal  errands  for  other  employees?  Are  they  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  their  posts  for  indefinite  periods  without 
someone  knowing  where  they  are  or  how  long  they 
have  been  away  from  their  department? 

Salespeople :  Are  they  keeping  your  stock  in  condi¬ 


tion  so  that  it  is  presentable  when  seen  by  your  patrons  ? 
Do  they  place  the  purchase  in  the  proper  size  bag  or 
container?  Are  the  tube  stations,  cash  registers  and 
charge  phones  placed  in  locations  which  eliminate  un¬ 
necessary  steps?  Are  the  salespeople  shopped  for  cour¬ 
tesy,  alertness  and  interest  they  show  to  your  patrons? 

Closer  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  budgeting  of  pay¬ 
roll  expense,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  selling  personnel. 
Closer  and  more  frequent 
check-up  is  being  marie  of 
such  budgets  to  insure  the 
proper  relationship  between 
sales  anrl  selling  costs.  Some 
stores  also  are  concentrating 
on  the  more  extensive  use  of 
])art-time  employees,  and  are 
studying  more  carefully  the 
requirements  for  contingent 
help  at  different  periods  dur¬ 
ing  the  day. 

Inspectors  and  Packers : 
Are  their  w'orking  desks  properly  placed  and  equipped? 
Do  they  know  the  right  way  to  wrap  the  merchandise 
for  which  they  are  responsible,  using  the  proper  wrap¬ 
ping  material?  Do  you  ever  inspect  any  of  the  parcels 
after  they  are  wrapped?  If  not,  do  so,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  surprised. 

Delivery:  Are  your  parcels  sent  promptly  to  the 
delivery  department,  and  when  received  by  them  are 
they  carefully  handled?  Are  your  drivers  and  automo¬ 
biles  a  credit  to  your  store?  Do  your  drivers,  by  their 
appearance  and  conduct,  encourage  the  public  to  buy 
from  you?  Do  you  ever  have  some  one  follow  your 
delivery  trucks  to  see  whether  the  drivers  are  obeying 
instructions  and  advice  given  them?  Are  the  mechanics 
in  your  finishing  shop  putting  furniture  in  the  proper 
condition  before  it  is  delivered  to  your  patrons,  or  are 
you  compelled  to  send  a  man  to  the  customer’s  house 
to  do  something  that  should  have  been  done  before  it 
left  your  delivery  department? 

Garage :  Are  your  mechanics  making  a  periodic  in¬ 
spection  of  your  cars  and  doing  the  necessary  repairs, 
or  are  they  waiting  until  serious  trouble  occurs? 

Receiving  and  Marking:  Are  your  shipments  being 
properly  routed?  Are  they  removed  promptly  from  the 
carrier  to  your  store  or  warehouse?  Are  you  getting 
prompt  attention  on  claims?  After  the  checkers  re¬ 
move  the  items  from  the  container,  are  they  placed  so 


i  Those  suggestive  questions  on  store 
I  services  ichich  Mr.  Buete  raises  in  the 
j  accompanying  article  are  particularly 
pertinent  at  the  present  time.  Check 
I  them  against  your  own  practices  and  see 
what  your  rating  tvill  be. 

'  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  issued 
I  by  the  Store  Managers'  Division  on  the 
I  subject  of  expense  reduction. 
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that  they  can  be  checked  against  the  invoice  without 
lost  motion?  Have  you  studied  the  method  of  marking 
to  see  whether  it  is  being  done  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  ?  Are  your  truck  boys  losing  time  in  delivering 
merchandise  to  departments  or  stock  rooms?  Do  the 
selling  departments  make  numerous  requests  during  the 
day  for  stock  to  be  sent  to  the  departments,  or  are  they 
required  to  make  out  their  requisitions  at  a  set  time 
each  afternoon  for  stock  to  be  delivered  to  the  selling 
department  the  next  morning? 

Stores  are  giving  more  attention  to  the  proper  routing 
of  incoming  merchandise,  in  order  to  eliminate  any  un¬ 
necessary  or  wasteful  shipping  costs.  Consideration  is 
being  given  to  the  greater  use  of  the  services  of  packing 
companies  which  consolidate  shipments,  for  small  weight 
packages,  and  stores  are  resorting  more  frequently  to 
fast  freight  service  on  the  more  bulky  and  heavier  items. 

Floor  Managers:  Are  they  assigned  sufficient  area 
to  keep  them  busy  and  alert?  Isn’t  it  true  that  a  floor 
manager  will  prove  more  efficient  if  not  left  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  too  long?  Do  you  have  your  floor  managers  spend 
any  time  in  your  packing,  delivery,  and  adjustment  de¬ 
partments?  If  a  floor  manager  was  told  to  make  an 
inspection  of  another  floor  manager’s  section  and  make 
a  report  to  your  office  of  his  findings,  would  not  the 
experience  help  him  and  you? 

Telephones:  Do  you  know  the  time  of  day  when 
your  telephones  are  most  needed  for  your  patrons’  calls  ? 
Do  you  inform  your  employees  that  their  use  of  the 
telephones  should  be  confined  to  the  time  when  they 
are  least  in  demand  by  your  patrons?  Have  you  given 
any  thought  to  the  automatic  switchboard,  what  it  will 
mean  to  you  in  saving  and  service? 

Adjustment:  Do  your  clericals  in  this  department 
realize  their  first  and  most  important  duty  is  to  satisfy 
your  patrons?  Have  they  been  instructed  as  to  what 
procedure  to  follow  in  obtaining  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  so  that  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  adjustment  can 
be  made  ?  Are  their  duties  overlapp’ng,  or  has  each  one 
been  assigned  a  certain  responsibility?  Does  your  ad¬ 
justment  department  make  any  effort  to  help  the  other 
departments  correct  their  faults?  A  good  adjustment 
department  is  one  that  first  satisfies  your  customers  and 
then  endeavors  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  causes 
of  errors.  Have  you  authorized  your  floor  managers  to 
make  adjustments  on  the  floor? 

Elevators:  Do  you  realize  that  the  supervisor  of 
elevator  service  should  be  a  person  with  a  rather  high 
degree  of  intelligence,  one  who  can  train  your  onerators 
to  be  courteous  and  patient  to  your  patrons,  also  make 
them  realize  the  importance  of  being  well  groomed? 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  an  elevator  operator 
comes  in  contact  with  more  patrons  than  any  other 
individual  in  your  organization? 

Fur  Storage:  Have  you  ever  investigated  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  fumigated  vaults  for  fur  storage?  Do  you 
know  that  unless  you  fluctuate  the  temperature  of  a  cold 
storage  vault  you  cannot  kill  moth  life,  and  that  fumi¬ 
gating  exterminates  all  insect  life  at  less  cost?  I  might 


say  that  after  fifteen  years  of  cold  storage  we  adopted 
this  year  the  fumigating  method  and  had  the  largest 
business  in  our  history. 

Workrooms :  Are  they  properly  equipped  with  light, 
heat,  power  and  equipment?  Are  they  arranged  so  that 
an  order  when  received  passes  through  to  completion 
without  being  subjected  to  a  passage  back  and  forth, 
which  of  course  means  a  loss  of  time? 

Considerable  thought  is  being  given  by  stores  to  the 
rearrangement  of  workrooms  and  the  grouping  together 
of  certain  related  workrooms,  to  facilitate  the  inter¬ 
change  of  personnel  in  peak  periods.  Other  stores  have 
found  it  desirable  actually  to  combine  certain  work¬ 
rooms  for  more  economical  operation.  More  attention 
also  is  being  given  to  production  records  and  forms  in 
order  to  insure  more  efficient  output  by  the  workroom 
personnel. 

Porters:  Is  their  work  scheduled  for  them?  Are 
they  made  to  report  to  the  floor  manager  when  leaving 
the  section?  Are  their  uniforms  kept  in  good  condition? 
Are  they  used  by  salespeople  for  errands? 

Particularly  for  general  housekeeping,  some  stores 
have  found  it  economical  to  consolidate  the  work  of 
their  night  porters,  having  them  do  the  work  all  at  one 
time  rather  than  doing  part  at  the  close  of  the  store  and 
finishing  the  job  before  the  store  opens.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  it  has  proved  desirable  to  have  the  porters  come 
earlier  in  the  morning  and  complete  the  job  at  one  time, 
with  direct  saving  in  the  costs  of  labor  involved. 

Supply  Department:  Does  your  purchasing  agent 
know  whether  the  items  he  purchases  are  being  used 
to  the  best  advantage  ?  Does  he  make  visits  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  to  see  how  supplies  are  used?  Isn’t 
it  true  that  from  time  to  time  he  has  items  offered  and 
suggestions  made  by  salesmen  that  could  be  adopted  if 
his  knowledge  of  working  conditions  in  general  through¬ 
out  the  store  was  more  complete?  Insist  that  he  spend 
some  time  in  your  packing,  receiving,  adjustment,  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  accounts  payable,  etc.  observing  how 
supplies  are  being  used.  Does  he  ever  visit  other  stores 
and  talk  with  their  purchasing  agents?  If  not  let  him  do 
so  and  it  will  pay  you  well. 

Many  stores  are  making  extra  effort  to  simplify  and 
standardize  the  supplies  required.  This  is  true  partic¬ 
ularly  with  wrapping  and  packing  supplies,  where  some 
stores  have  succeeded  in  greatly  simplifying  the  sizes 
and  variety  of  supplies  required  and  have  standardized 
wrapping  and  packing  methods  on  a  more  efficient  basis. 

Insurance:  Have  you  ever  requested  your  local  un¬ 
derwriters  to  survey  your  building  and  submit  to  you 
their  recommendations  as  to  what  changes  or  additions 
could  be  made  and  what  reduction  in  premium  you 
would  realize? 

A  check  of  this  kind  is  particularly  desirable  at  this 
time,  and  should  result  in  improved  operation  without 
any  radical  change  in  the  service  to  your  customers. 

I  would  suggest  that  until  business  conditions  im¬ 
prove,  no  action  should  be  taken  to  substantially  curtail 
any  service  you  are  now  offering  the  public,  as  I  believe 
a  saving  can  be  realized  by  applying  your  thoughts  and 
efforts  to  inner  store  problems. 
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Fashion  Merchandising 

By  J.  Sherwood  Smith,  Managing  Director,  The  Fashion  Coordination  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York 


IN  order  to  have  successful,  effective  fashion  mer¬ 
chandising  in  any  store,  there  are  three  steps  in  the 
use  of  fashion  that  must  be  carried  out  intelligently. 
The  first  of  these  steps  may  be  termed  “Fashion  Knowl¬ 
edge,”  the  second  “Fashion  Coordination”  and  the  third 
“Fashion  Promotion.” 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  authentic,  accurate  fash¬ 
ion  knowledge  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  retailing  of 
any  merchandise  in  which  the  fashion  element  is  im¬ 
portant.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  sources  of  fash¬ 
ion  information.  In  general,  we  may  say  that  constant 
observation  of  the  kind  of  lives  that  people  are  living 
in  this  country  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  fashion 
in  appearance  and  in  use  in  every  community  that  will 
be  accepted  by  them. 

Many  conditions  of  our  social  life  influence  our  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  fashion  and  observation  of  them  must  be 
made  closely  and  frequently  if  we  are  to  keep  our 
fashion  knowledge  complete  and  up-to-date. 

To  what  has  been  said  to  date  about  the  acquisition 
of  fashion  information  there  is  one  new  consideration 
that  may  be  added — a  fundamental  practice  in  the 
acquisition  of  fashion  knowledge  that  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  keep  in  mind  today.  Knowledge  of  fashion,  by 
which  is  meant  definite  information  which  establishes 
the  key  to  the  acceptance  of  all  forms  of  fashion  mer¬ 
chandise,  can  no  longer  be  obtained  through  the  work 
of  an  individual.  The  acquisition  of  adequate  fashion 
information  today,  just  as  the  original  styling  of  mer¬ 
chandise  by  the  producer,  has  to  be  the  work  of  a 
group  of  people.  It  is  an  organizational  function  rather 
than  that  of  the  individual. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  importance  of  fashion  in 
merchandising  in  this  country,  the  days  when  we  first 
reached  the  point  where  our  production  exceeded  the 
capacities  of  our  people  to  consume,  fashion  was  un¬ 
derstood  by  so  few  people  and  it  was  so  new  in  its  uses 
for  business  that  individuals  who  termed  themselves 
stylists,  fashionists,  etc.,  sprung  up  rapidly  to  do,  as 
they  claimed,  a  work  of  creating  styles  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  of  interpreting  styles  for  the  retailer. 

After  several  years  of  somewhat  hectic  attempts  to 
<  use  the  fashion  element  successfully,  the  time  has  now 
come  for  us  to  realize  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
individual  to  be  the  guide,  either  of  the  manufacturer  in 
the  origination  or  styling  of  merchandise  or  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  in  the  business  of  buying  and  reselling  it  to  the 
consumer.  The  individual  who  can  at  best  cover  but  a 


very  small  territory  and  whose  acquaintances  and  ob¬ 
servations  are  necessarily  limited  to  the  time  of  one 
person  cannot  hope  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  prefer¬ 
ences  and  desires  of  a  reasonably  large  percentage  of 
the  American  public.  Consequently,  it  is  impossible 
today  for  any  one  person  to  carry  out  the  function 
which  was  originally  termed  in  the  retail  store  as  that 
of  stylist  or  fashionist.  Fashion  knowledge,  therefore, 
must  be  obtained  through  observation  of  a  group  of 
people,  each  of  whom  is  assigned  to  careful  observation 
of  places  and  people  and  who  is  trained  to  carefully 
avoid  her  own  personal  preferences  and  opinions  and 
merely  to  observe  what  is  actually  being  accepted  by  a 
reasonably  large  number  of  people  within  the  field  of 
observation. 

Importance  of  Fashion  Coordination 

However,  it  is  possible,  and  not  only  possible  but 
necessary,  for  a  single  individual  to  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  all  of  the  information  that  is  assembled  on 
fashion  and  for  the  proper  dispensing  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  every  dej^rtment  of  a  retail  store  where  it  should 
be  utilized.  This  is  the  work  of  fashion  coordination, 
the  second  consideration  essential  to  successful  fashion 
merchandising. 

Fashion  coordination  has  been  discussed  extensively 
in  many  meetings  and  a  great  deal  has  been  published 
on  this  subject.  It  is  now  a  recognized  fact  that  many 
of  the  difficulties,  lack  of  understanding,  political  situ¬ 
ations  and  other  barriers  to  sound  merchandising  that 
have  been  set  up  in  retail  stores  due  to  the  advent  of  the 
stylist  would  not  have  occurred  had  the  term  “Fashion 
Coordinator”  been  used  for  this  individual  and  the  title 
lived  up  to. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  an  individual  could 
assume  the  functions  indicated  by  the  term  stylist  or 
fashionist,  which  represents  the  ability  to  create  mer¬ 
chandise  and  carries  with  it  the  inference  that  some 
degree  of  dictatorship  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  good 
fashion  goes  with  the  title.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  it 
never  has  been  possible  for  an  individual  to  perform 
such  a  function  successfully  in  a  retail  store.  We  only 
thought  that  it  was  possible — some  of  us — but  there 
always  has  been  and  is  today  more  need  that  ever  for 
the  fashion  coordinator  in  a  store.  But  a  fashion  co¬ 
ordinator  in  the  store  who  is  put  to  work  altogether  on 
her  own,  separate  from  the  merchandise  office,  will 
never  fulfill  her  functions.  Fashion  coordination  is 
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essentially  a  merchandising  activity,  and  the  fashion  co¬ 
ordinator  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  office.  The  fashion  coordinator  may  be  in  fact  the 
merchandise  manager  himself  or  if  he  is  busy  with  a 
great  many  details  and  with  the  supervision  of  a  great 
many  departments,  he  may  need  to  have  a  fashion  co¬ 
ordinator  who  acts  as  his  assistant  and  with  full  au¬ 
thority  to  work  closely  and  definitely  with  the  buyers 
in  the  selection  of  merchandise. 

The  fashion  coordinator  is  a  laison  officer  between 
the  merchandise  manager  and  each  of  the  buyers  oper¬ 
ating  under  him  and  the  coordination  of  merchandise  in 
color,  texture  and  design  for  each  of  the  departments 
in  any  merchandising  group  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
individual.  This  means  that  the  responsibility  is  hers 
for  procuring  adequate  fashion  knowledge  in  advance 
of  all  purchases  so  that  merchandise  most  acceptable  to 
the  public  from  the  fashion  point  of  view  will  be 
obtained. 

Tendency  Toward  Individualism 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  statement  about 
the  inadequacy  of  the  individual  as  the  procurer  of 
fashion  knowledge  and  to  emphasize  further  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  fashion  coordinator  whatever  she  or 
he  may  be  in  the  store,  consider  the  growing  tendency 
toward  individualism  in  fashion  itself.  The  cause  for 
this  individualism  is  twofold — economic  and  social.  In¬ 
creased  wealth  among  great  masses  of  people  in  this 
country  with  increased  leisure,  due  to  our  efficient  meth¬ 
ods  of  production  today  in  which  we  secure  more  work 
in  less  time  in  every  form  of  activity,  has  brought  more 
time  and  money  to  all  classes  of  society.  Hence  cul¬ 
tural  and  recreational  pursuits  are  developing  very 
widely  and  stimulating  the  desire  of  the  individual  to 
become  distinctive — to  express  his  or  her  own  person¬ 
ality  in  an  original,  exclusive  way. 

The  effect  of  this  tendency  is  apparent  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  almost  every  commodity  that  is  consumed. 
A  dramatic  illustration  is  in  the  automobile  industry. 
Ten  years  ago  Cadillac,  for  instance,  was  making  8 
models  in  two  or  three  color  combinations.  Today  they 
offer  25  models,  each  one  of  which  is  available  in  more 
than  200  different  color  combinations.  Fully  as  dram¬ 
atic,  perhaps  more  so,  is  the  great  mass  production  of 
Mr.  Ford  who  in  1920  made  models  in  one  color  and 
now  offers  11  models  in  8  or  more  color  combinations. 
And  to  bring  this  tendency  to  sharp  focus  for  you,  con¬ 
sider  what  has  happened  on  Seventh  Avenue  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  ready-to-wear  garments  for  women.  Where¬ 
as  ten  years  ago  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
manufacturers  doing  business  running  into  many 
millions  of  dollars  per  year,  today  there  are  only  a  few 
dress  concerns  who  are  doing  more  than  a  million 
dollars  per  year.  Whereas  the  general  production  of  the 
industry  has  increased  in  the  past  ten  years,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  individual  manufacturers  has  decreased  in 
amount,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  tendency  toward  indi¬ 
vidualism  on  the  part  of  the  public  will  make  the 
manufacturing  operation  less  standardized  and  more 
difficult  in  the  future. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  clear  that  the  pitfalls  of  mer¬ 
chandising  fashion  are  as  great  as  they  ever  were  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
fashion  than  we  did  a  few  years  ago.  It  seems  that  our 


knowledge  must  be  more  complete  and  our  interpre¬ 
tations  wider  and  wiser.  It  means  that  the  fashion  co¬ 
ordinator  who  is  responsible  for  the  use  of  fashion 
knowledge  in  the  store  must  have  connections  in  New 
York  and  Paris  that  are  more  competent  than  ever  and 
it  means  that  these  facilities  must  be  organizational  and 
not  merely  individual  as  they  have  been. 

Fashion  Promotion 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  condition  which  affects 
fashion  merchandising.  If  we  have  set  up  for  our 
stores  the  best  possibile  facilities  for  securing  adequate 
and  accurate  fashion  knowledge  and  if  we  have  a  fash¬ 
ion  coordinator  within  our  store  to  see  that  the  best 
use  is  made  of  this  knowledge,  even  then  we  will  fail 
in  our  objective  of  successfully  merchandising  our 
fashions  to  the  public  if  we  do  not  have  sound  policy 
and  performance  of  fashion  promotion. 

Fashion  Promotion  is  one  qf  the  most  important  tools 
that  can  be  used  to  achieve  successful  fashion  merchan¬ 
dising.  It  can  be  used  by  the  store  for  two  purposes: 

1.  To  increase  the  prestige  of  the  store  in  its 
community  by  dramatizing  the  display  and 
sale  of  the  best  fashion  merchandise. 

2..  It  can  also  be  used  (and  this  is  of  much 
greater  importance  today)  to  increase  sales 
at  the  same  time  that  it  develops  greater 
recognition  and  prestige  for  the  store. 

The  more  prosperous  merchants  of  today  are  coming 
to  realize  that  the  real  objective  of  fashion  promotion 
is  to  sell  more  merchandise  and  let  prestige  take  care 
of  itself. 

Essentials  of  Effective  Promotion 

Now,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  how  successful 
fashion  promotion  is  to  be  achieved  in  a  store.  There 
are  three  cardinal  principles  of  successful  fashion  pro- 
mation.  The  first  of  these  is: 

You  must  have  the  right  merchandise.  That  means 
you  must  have  merchandise  based  on  sound  fashion 
reasoning,  that  you  must  never  promote  or  even 
present  a  style  to  your  customers  without  giving 
a  specific  reason  for  it.  If  skirts  are  longer  than  they 
have  been  the  season  before  you  must  explain  why  they 
are  longer  and  give  some  reason  relative  to  the  lives  of 
your  customers  so  that  you  make  it  clear  to  them  why 
the  skirt  length  is  longer.  The  same  applies  to  sleeve 
lengths,  necklines  and  waistlines,  materials ;  and  not  only 
to  dresses,  coats  and  wraps  but  also  to  shoes,  hosiery, 
millinery,  handbags,  costume  jewelry,  corsets,  under¬ 
wear  and  every  other  accessory  to  the  costume.  You 
must  have  the  right  merchandise  and  you  must  prove 
to  customers  by  your  sound  fashion  reasoning  in  pre¬ 
senting  that  merchandise  that  it  is  right. 

In  this  consideration  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
rightness  of  merchandise  has  nothing  to  do  with  price 
and  that  a  $15.00  dress  if  it  is  correct  may  be  promoted 
in  just  as  dignified  a  way  and  with  as  great  an  assur¬ 
ance  as  a  $150.00  dress.  One  of  the  greatest  detri¬ 
ments  to  the  merchandising  of  fashion  has  been  the 
policy  of  a  great  many  merchants  of  featuring  at  veiy- 
low  prices  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  sales, 
styles  which  are  not  sound  and  acceptable  fashions. 
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THESE  STORES  HAVE  TAKEN 
DEHNITE  STEPS  TO 


LOWER  OPERATINQ  COSTS 
and  SPEED  UP  SERVICE 


During  the  past  few  weeks 
each  has  added  substantially 
to  its  National  Cash  Register 
equipment.  All  registers  or¬ 
dered  will  be  installed  in  time 
for  the  Holiday  Trade  and 
will  insure  fast  and  accurate 
service  at  a  minimum  cost. 
Equipment  for  the  Holidays 
should  be  ordered  Now» 


Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 
150  Class  2000s 

The  May  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
20  Class  2000s 

Hearn’s 

Stamford,  Connecticut 
8  Class  2000s 

F.  N.  Joslin  Company 
Malden,  Massachusetts 
32  Class  2000s 

Gimbel  Bros. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

12  Class  2000s 


Strawbridge  Clothier  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

20  Class  2000s 

The  Dayton  Company 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
8  Class  2000s 

The  Fair 
Chicago,  Illinois 
S  Class  2000s 

The  Boston  Store 
Joliet,  Illinois 
14  Class  2000s 

Gimbel  Bros. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

19  Class  2000s 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

World's  Outstanding  Producer  of  Cash  Registers  and  Accounting  Machines 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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This  type  of  merchandise  often  has  to  be  sold  at  re¬ 
duced  prices ;  but  it  should  never  be  advertised  as  good 
fashion  merchandise. 

In  merchandising  fashion,  which  is  a  highly  perish¬ 
able  commodity,  we  could  learn  a  great  deal  from  the 
policy  of  the  leading  grocery  chains  in  this  country.  It 
is  their  policy  at  the  very  height  of  the  season  when 
merchandise  is  in  greatest  demand  to  offer  huge  volumes 
of  produce,  fruit  and  vegetables  which  are  also  perish¬ 
able  merchandise,  at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  They 
have  built  up  for  themselves  in  this  way  a  real  reputa¬ 
tion  for  service  and  have  increased  their  clientele  at  an 
enormous  rate.  It  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  the  newest 
styles  are  not  copied  by  the  cheaper  manufacturers  so 
that  they  are  available  in  the  market  until  a  month  or  six 
weeks  after  the  first  copies  by  the  higher  grade  manu¬ 
facturers  are  available.  The  featuring  of  the  new  styles 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  at  a  low  price  is  not 
necessarily  a  handicap  to  the  building  of  fashion  pres¬ 
tige  for  a  store.  The  way  in  which  this  promotion  is 
carried  out  in  most  cases  has  been  the  handicap  and  not 
the  mere  fact  of  selling  good  styles  at  a  low  price. 

The  second  of  the  three  cardinal  principles  for  suc¬ 
cessful  promotion  is: 

Announce  Fashion  At  Right  Time 

You  must  announce  this  fashion  right  merchandise 
at  the  right  time.  You  must  not  announce  new  fashion 
merchandise  too  early.  There  has  been  a  great  tendency 
by  retail  stores  to  show  merchandise  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  they  can  reasonably  expect  to  have  the 
greatest  sales  for  that  merchandise  that  they  completely 
nullify  the  real  advantage  which  should  have  been  theirs 
in  announcing  their  new  fashions. 

If  merchandise  is  shown  in  advance  of  the  s^son 
for  the  purpose  of  building  additional  fashion  prestige — 
and  this  is  permissable  in  many  cases — it  must  also  be 
presented  again  later  on,  at  the  beginning  and  during 
the  height  of  the  season  and  with  even  greater  space 
and  greater  emphasis  than  was  used  at  the  time  the 
fashion  was  originally  announced.  In  this  way  can  the 
retailer  benefit  by  a  reasonably  large  volume  of  sales  on 
a  new  fashion. 

On  the  other  hand,  fashion  merchandise  must  not 
be  shown  too  late.  This  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  dwell  upon  it.  There  are  many  cases  where 
this  happens,  however,  even  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
{X)rtant  stores  in  the  country.  On  March  1st  last,  in 
the  best  store  in  a  large  city  of  over  half  a  million 
population,  there  was  reported  a  Southern  Resort  dis¬ 
play,  fully  six  weeks  and  possibly  eight  weeks  too  late 
for  such  a  display  to  have  any  effect  either  for  prestige 
or  for  sales. 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  the  importance  of  tim¬ 
ing  fashion  information  that  will  drive  home  a  grave 
mistake  about  fashions  that  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  have  fostered:  Not  long  ago  one  of  the  large 
city  dailies  released  a  billboard  campaign  which  in¬ 
formed  the  public  that  it  printed  “Styles  and  fashions 
every  day  from  Paris”.  This  is  an  astonishing  statement 
that  is  wrong  on  two  accounts :  ( 1 )  Style  and  fashion 
are  not  the  same  and  a  confusion  of  the  term  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  retailer  is  a  deterrent 
of  sales.  (2)  Anything  that  happened  yesterday  in 
Paris  is  of  no  use  to  American  women  because  the  mer¬ 


chandise  which  expresses  that  fashion  is  not  available 
in  this  country.  In  fact,  often  times  it  is  never  to  be¬ 
come  available  in  this  country. 

Repeat  Fashion  Story 

The  third  cardinal  principle  for  successful  fashion 
promotion  is  that  the  fashion  be  promoted  over  a  period 
of  time.  It  should  be  presented  6  times  or  8  times 
in  a  two  or  three  weeks  period  and  not  three  times  in 
three  days,  as  is  so  often  done  for  every  fashion.  You 
must  show  your  customer  that  you  believe  in  the  new 
fashion  by  repeating  it  again  and  again — in  a  different 
way  each  time  but  nevertheless  repeating  the  same  basic 
fashion  story  bringing  up  every  time  new  reasons  why 
it  is  a  sound  fashion.  By  this  repetition  you  are  building 
complete  confidence  in  your  showing  of  fashion  mer¬ 
chandise  and  leading  your  customer  to  trust  you  more 
and  more  in  your  fashion  selections.  Vacillation  from 
one  fashion  to  another,  and  introducing  at  the  same  time 
more  and  more  new  fashions  during  any  one  season, 
not  only  confuses  your  public  as  to  what  is  the  basic 
fashion  but  it  actually  defeats  your  own  purpose  of 
selling  more  merchandise. 

In  other  words,  promoting  a  fashion  over  a  period 
of  time  is  as  essential  as  having  the  right  fashion  and 
it  seems  obvious  that  if  you  have  the  right  fashion  for 
any  one  season  it  is  very  foolish  not  to  promote  it  con¬ 
tinuously  throughout  the  season.  The  success  of  our 
outstanding  store  for  fashion  promotion  in  New  York 
today  is  due  primarily  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy. 
This  repetition  of  the  same  fashion  in  a  series  of  events 
always  fits  in  with  the  policy  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
of  featuring  the  important  fashion,  regardless  of  price, 
and  giving  the  fashion  quite  as  mu^  importance  to 
your  reader  at  $15.00  as  you  may  have  given  it  earlier 
in  the  season  at  $75.00.  In  this  way  only  will  you 
achieve  a  real  fashion  prestige  for  your  store. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

Now  in  closing,  let  us  sum  up  briefly  the  conditions 
essential  to  sound  fashion  merchandising  and  the  part 
that  fashion  protnotion  plays  in  it. 

Fashion  Knowledge:  First  of  all  there  must  be  a 
complete  knowledge  of  authentic  fashions — the  fashions 
that  will  be  accepted  by  a  reasonably  large  number  of 
American  women. 

Fashion  Coordination :  Secondly,  this  knowledge 
must  be  utilized  by  an  individual  or  a  group  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  will  make  certain  that  the  buying  of  fash¬ 
ion  element  merchandise  in  all  departments  is  coordin¬ 
ated  in  color,  material  and  design ;  in  other  words,  fash¬ 
ion  coordination. 

Fashion  Promotion :  Thirdly,  this  fashion  informa¬ 
tion  must  be  applied  in  the  selling  of  all  fashion  mer¬ 
chandise  to  show  the  customer  why  each  particular  fash¬ 
ion  should  be  bought.  And  this  includes  all  fashion 
promotion  efforts. 

If  this  procedure  is  followed  the  retailer  will  present 
to  his  public  the  unbroken  fashion  front  that  means  not 
only  greater  prestige  for  his  store,  but  also  prevents  the 
loss  of  sales  through  failure  to  have  the  right  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  right  time  and  insures  an  increased  number 
of  sales  of  coordinated,  fashion-right  merchandise  to 
each  individual  customer. 
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Says . . . 

The  Burroughs  Typewriter  Book¬ 
keeping  Machines  demonstrated 
themselves  in  a  Comparatively 
tie.  Obtaining  a  trial  balance  of 
ity-two  ledgers  at  the  month  end; 
'ing  individual  balances  to  the  bills 
new  months,  securing  an  analysis 
quent  accounts — all  soon  settled 
e  routine  . . .  and  we  eliminated  a 


Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver 


A  Few  of  the  Reasons  Why  Burroughs  Does 
More  Work,  in  Less  Time  and  at  Less  Cost: 


1.  Posts  ledger,  statement  and  proof  journal  in  one  operation. 
Adaptable  to  unit  or  dual  plan. 

2.  Flat  surface  for  quick  insertion  and  accurate  alignment  of 
forms.  Speed  of  cylinder  platen  posting. 

3.  Complete  dote  printed  by  the  depression  of  one  key,  or  auto¬ 
matically  if  desired. 

4.  Automatic  alignment  of  figures — dollars  under  dollars,  cents 
under  cents. 

5.  Automatic  tabulation  between  columns  and  automatic  punc¬ 
tuation  of  amounts. 

6.  Balances  and  totals  printed  with  one  key  depression.  (No 
copying  from  dials.) 


7.  Errors  in  key  depressions  may  be  corrected  before  amount  is 
printed  or  added. 

8.  Closed  account  automatically  designated  with  symbol  "0“. 

9.  Keyboards  —  typewriter  and  adding  machine— 'condensed 
into  small  area  for  efficient  operation. 

10.  Credit  balances  automatically  printed  in  red  and  designated 
with  symbol  "CR". 

11.  Electric  return  of  carriage  speeds  up  the  work  and  lessens 
fatigue. 

12.  A  fast  electric  duplex  adding,  listing  and  subtracting  machine 
for  such  jobs  as  proof-listing  and  general  addition. 


Booked  by  Burroughs  worldwide,  factory  trained,  factory  controlled  service. 

Call  the  local  Burroughs  office  for  more  information  or  for  an  individual  demonstration  of  the 
Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  AAachine  on  your  own  work  . . .  without  obligation  to  you. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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For  The  Retailer’s  Bookshelf 


THE  MODEL  STOCK  PLAN 


The  Model  Stock  Plan,  by  Edward  A.  Filene — 253 
pages,  Price  $2.50.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  In¬ 
corporated,  New  York. 


In  his  new  book  “The  Model  Stock  Plan;”  Mr.  Fi¬ 
lene  restates  the  principles  underlying  the  successful 
operation  of  a  department  organized  on  a  model  stock 
basis.  The  contents  of  this  book  include  sixteen  chap¬ 
ters,  covering  practically  every  phase  of  merchandising 
from  the  Choosing  of  Price  Levels,  The  Definition  of 
a  Model  Stock,  How  to  Plan  and  Control  a  Model 
Stock  and  How  to  Advertise  a  Model  Stock,  to  a 
chapter  on  How  to  Adjust  a  Model  Stock  to  the  Pro¬ 
ducer  or  Manufacturer. 

The  book  not  only  contains  definite  statements  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  organized  method 
of  buying  and  selling,  but  it  gives  concrete  examples 
of  the  results  which  have  been  accomplished  in  a  store 
which  has,  during  the  last  decade,  definitely  applied  the 
principles.  Those  who  have  read  this  book  “More 
Profits  from  Merchandising,”  published  five  years  ago, 
are  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Filene’s  free  and  easy 
style  of  writing,  and  the  convincing  way  in  which  he 
states  and  applies  proven  principles  and  successful  mer¬ 
chandising. 

During  the  last  five  years  he  has  collected  additional 
data  and  recorded  further  facts  concerning  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  model  stock  plan  of  merchandising.  These 
facts  he  has  recorded  in  this  new  book  “The  Model 
Stock  Plan”  which  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  liter¬ 
ature  on  modern  merchandising  practices. 


J.  L.  F. 


PROSPERITY  AND  CONSUMER  CREDIT 


J.  L.  F. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOSTON  CONFER¬ 


ENCE  ON  RETAIL  DISTRIBUTION 


Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Conference  on  Retail  Dis¬ 
tribution — 124  pages.  Price  $3.00.  Retail  Trade  Board, 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Conference  on  Retail 
Distribution,  September  22nd  to  24tb,  1930,  contains 
124  pages  of  excellent  material  on  the  current  problems 
of  producer  and  distributor. 

The  speakers  at  this  conference  include  a  great  many 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  subjects  include  Retail  Distribution  and  the 
Consumer ;  The  Costs  of  Distribution ;  Advertising  and 
the  Consumer;  Recent  Trends  in  Retail  Distribution; 
Improvements  of  Trade  Relations;  Newer  Aspects  of 
Chain  Store  Distribution;  The  Place  of  Fashion  in 
Distribution;  and.  Merchandising  to  Meet  Changing 
Consumer  demand. 


J.  L.  F. 


1930  SUPPLEMENT  TO  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAXATION 


1930  Supplement  to  Federal  Income  Taxation,  by 
Joseph  J.  Klein.  311  pages,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc., 
Publishers,  New  York. 


Prosperity  and  Consumer  Credit,  by  Julian  Goldman, 
— 197  pages.  Price  $3.00.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York. 


The  book  is  just  what  its  title  implies — a  supple¬ 
ment  to  “Federal  Income  Taxation”  by  the  same  author, 
published  in  1929.  It  is,  in  general,  a  review  of  1929 
decisions  and  rulings,  the  more  important  ones  being 
discussed  at  length.  The  book  is  sure  to  find  a  ready 
place  in  the  libraries  of  all  who  have  any  great  interest 
in  the  technical  subject  of  taxation. 


In  his  book  “Prosperity  and  Consumer  Credit,”  Mr. 
Goldman  suggests  a  solution  of  the  present  business 
depression  by  extending  the  use  of  instalment  selling. 
Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Goldman  is  President  of  a  large  chain 
store  organization  that  has  made  a  successful  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  which  he  outlines  in  his  book,  it 
should  have  considerable  reader  interest. 

The  author  traces,  very  interestingly  and  instructive¬ 
ly,  the  history  of  consumer  credit  and  shows  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  other  industries.  He  presents  a  formidable 
array  of  facts  to  substantiate  his  conclusions.  He  has 
summarized  the  opinions  of  a  great  number  of  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  instal¬ 
ment  selling  and,  whether  the  reader  agrees  or  not  with 
the  author’s  presentation,  he  cannot  help  but  gain  much 
of  value  by  reading  the  book.  It  is  written  in  a  clear 
and  convincing  manner,  and  should  prove  interesting 
and  helpful  to  every  executive  engaged  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  distribution  policies. 


H.  I.  K. 


Warning  Against  Bogus  Identification 


The  activities  of  a  trickster  working  in  a 
mid-western  state  have  been  reported  to  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  order 
that  other  merchants  may  be  warned  against 
his  ruse. 

This  man  impersonating  a  prominent  citizen, 
was  looking  at  watches  in  a  store  when  an¬ 
other  man,  obviously  his  accomplish,  came 
along,  called  him  by  this  name  and  chatted  with 
him  for  a  time. 

This  apparent  identification  completely  fool¬ 
ed  the  saleswoman  who  unhesitatingly  allowed 
him  to  charge  and  take  away  the  watch. 


m  i-u 


“Budget  Control” 

What  it  Does  and  How  to  Do  it 


This  booklet  sets  forth — 

1.  The  reasons  for  a  budget  in 
business. 

2.  How  each  part  of  it  should 
be  prepared. 

3.  The  principles  of  its  effective 
operation. 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the 
booklet  at  this  time,  because  of  the 


peculiar  importance  of  the  budget  in 
the  control  of  finances  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  organization.  The  present 
edition  is  a  second  printing,  revised 
and  enlarged,  of  the  original  issued 
by  Ernst  &  Ernst  in  1925.  It  has 
forty  pages  with  six  exhibits.  Mailed 
on  request  of  nearest  office. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 
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CANTON  DENVER 

CHICAGO 


DETROIT  HUNTINGTON. 

ERIE  W.VA. 

FORT  WAYNE  INDIANAPOLIS 

FORT  WORTH  JACKSON.  MISS. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  KALAMAZOO 
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HOUSTON  LOB  ANGELES 


LOUISVILLE 

MEMPHIS 

MIAMI 

MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  ORLEANS 
NEW  YORK 


TOLEDO 

TULSA 

WACO 

WASHINGTON 
WHEELING 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
WINSTON-SALEM 
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PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  ADVERTISERS 

Psvchology  for  Advertisers,  by  D.  B.  Lucas  and  C.  E. 
Benson — 351  pages.  Price  $5.00.  Harper  &  Brothers 
Piil)lishers,  New  York. 

Psychology  for  Advertisers  has  been  prepared  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  text  book  for  a  class  room  study  and  will 
be  of  greatest  value  when  combined  with  discussions 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  supplementary  questions 
at  the  end  of  the  book. 

It.  however,  contains  much  material  helpful  to  sales 
promotion  men  and  copy  writers,  since  it  summarizes 
the  findings  of  many  recent  surveys  and  test  campaigns. 
The  psychology  factors  in  all  advertising  are  stressed 
throughout  the  book,  and  the  brief  summary  of  the 
basic  principles  of  that  science,  presented  in  the  first 
portion,  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  copy  writers 
who  have  received  their  training  in  the  “school  of  ex¬ 
perience,”  rather  than  in  a  class  room,  and  have  not 
a  background  of  formal  preparation  in  psychology. 

The  book  contains  many  illustrations,  in  color  as  well 
as  in  black  and  white  which  make  clear  the  points  under 
discussion  in  the  various  chapters,  and  which  frequently 
can  be  taken  as  models  when  composing  advertise¬ 
ments  with  similiar  objectives. 

K.  N. 


INSTALMENT  CREDIT  IN  THE  RETAIL 
FURNITURE  TRADE 

Instalment  Credit  in  the  Retail  Furniture  Trade,  by 
Harry  W.  Cordell,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio.  154  pages.  Price 
50  cents. 

Instalment  selling  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
speeches  and  pamphlets,  but  very  little  unbiased  re¬ 
search  has  been  made  of  the  subject  particularly  in 
connection  with  merchandise  sold  in  department  stores. 
The  Ohio  State  University  has  conducted  several  stud¬ 
ies  in  recent  years  on  problems  connected  with  instal¬ 
ment  selling  of  men’s  clothing  and  furniture,  of  which 
this  is  the  most  recent  report. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  ascertain  the  extent 
to  which  furniture  stores  and  department  stores  sell  on 
the  instalment  basis  and  the  manner  in  which  they  ad¬ 
minister  instalment  credit.  This  includes  information 
concerning  methods  of  pricing  goods  sold  on  the  in¬ 
stalment  plan,  terms  of  sale,  types  of  sales  contracts, 
the  extension  of  credit,  collection  practices,  instalment 
sales’  promotion,  and  the  use  of  finance  companies. 

Department  store  executives  will  find  the  report  of 
particular  value,  because  the  findings  for  department 
stores  have  been  tabulated  and  summarized  separately 
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from  those  of  furniture  stores.  Information  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  40  department  stores  and  116  furniture 
stores. 

Of  all  Ohio  department  stores  studied  58%  extend 
instalment  credit  on  some  of  the  merchandise  concerned, 
and  in  the  larger  cities  a  higher  percentage,  or  78% 
of  these  stores,  extended  such  credit.  The  use  of  the 
instalment  plan,  it  was  found  was  not  confined  to  stores 
of  any  particular  class  or  classes,  as  far  as  grade  of 
merchandise  or  character  of  clientele  service  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

In  the  chapter  on  terms  of  payment,  which  are  similar 
to  those  reported  in  previous  studies  on  the  subject, 
an  interesting  analysis  is  made  of  the  methods  by  which 
manufacturers  seek  to  influence  instalment  terms.  In 
some  cases  in  which  the  standard  terms  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  are  not  consistent  with  the  policy  of  instal¬ 
ment  credit  terms  of  the  store,  department  stores  have 
refused  to  handle  or  have  discontinued  handling  the 
product  of  this  manufacturer. 

Among  the  conclusions  of  the  report  are: 

“On  the  whole,  the  department  stores  had  fewer 
collection  difficulties  than  the  furniture  stores.  The 
repossession  and  credit-loss  percentage  of  the  former 
averaged  much  lower  than  those  for  the  latter.  These 
differences  were,  no  doubt,  due  largely  to  the  differ¬ 
ences,  in  the  two  groups  of  stores,  in  terms  of  payment, 
and  methods  of  credit  extension. 


“Many  stores  operated  the  instalment  plan  with  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction.  They  granted  instalment  credit  with 
reasonable  care  and  avoided  easy  terms.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  stores  that  encountered  considerable 
difficulty  in  their  instalment  operations.  Such  diffi¬ 
culty,  in  most  cases,  apparently  was  the  result  of  easy 
terms  or  lax  credit  methods,  or  both. 

“It  is  desirable,  from  the  standpoint  of  instalment 
purchasers  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  the  stores, 
that  goods  sold  on  the  instalment  plan  be  priced  on 
the  basis  of  cash-open-charge  selling  and  an  interest 
or  per  annum  carrying  charge  be  added  for  the  instal¬ 
ment  payment  privilege.  The  use  of  the  instalment 
price  as  a  basic  price  is  open  to  much  criticism. 

“Instalment  credit  should  be  granted  only  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  purchases  of  reasonable  size;  small  sales 
made  on  the  instalment  plan  make  instalment  credit 
unnecessarily  expensive. 

“Wherever  possible,  it  is  desirable  that  a  store  fi¬ 
nance  its  instalment  accounts  through  funds  accounted 
for  at  commercial  rates  of  interest.  The  use  of  finance 
companies  has  been  found  to  be  a  costly  practice.” 

The  report  will  be  of  interest  to  all  store  executives 
who  must  decide  store  policies  on  giving  of  instalment 
credit  and  particularly  to  credit  men  because  of  the 
detailed  description  of  present  methods  of  administering 
such  credit  to  customers. 

G.  J.  A. 


Proper  Preparation  For  the  Buying  Trip 

Continued  from  page  612 


the  markets  and  know  not  only  where  the  regular  mer¬ 
chandise  is  to  be  obtained,  but  very  often  they  know 
where  some  excellent  special  buys  may  be  made.  Buyers 
should  be  instructed  not  to  go  into  the  market  unless 
they  have  spent  an  hour  or  two  with  the  New  York 
office  representative.  Some  of  them  have  the  notion 
that  it  is  beneath  their  dignity  to  consult  and  get  help 
from  the  New  York  representative.  It  will  be  found 
that  such  a  buyer  is  invariably  small-gauged  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  doing  as  good  a  job  as  he  might.  The  broad- 
visioned  buyer  will  avail  himself  of  every  help  possible 
in  order  to  do  a  better  buying  job.  He  will  consult  with 
other  buyers  in  the  market  at  the  time,  he  will  examine 
every  salesmen’s  line,  and  he  will  shop  the  big  stores. 
The  better  the  buyer,  the  more  will  he  want  to  be 
posted  on  everything  which  may  concern  his  line.  If 
your  buyer  does  not  make  good  use  of  the  New  York 
office,  the  store  is  losing  one  of  the  best  reasons  for 
having  one. 

Planned  Buying  Helps  Selling 

A  buying  plan  well-laid  out  and  well-executed  will 
do  much  toward  getting  the  proper  merchandise  for  the 
store  and  toward  keeping  the  stocks  well  balanced  and 
properly  fashioned. 

Very  often,  in  one  transaction,  the  buyer  will  pur¬ 
chase,  let  us  say,  a  thousand  shirts.  The  selling  of  these 
shirts  may  involve  not  one  but  seven  or  eight  hundred 
transactions.  If  the  buyer  could  only  have  clearly  in 
mind  the  trouble  and  effort  entailed  in  these  seven  or 
eight  hundred  selling  transactions  when  the  merchandise 


is  not  bought  right,  he  would  plan  a  little  more  care¬ 
fully,  and  buy  a  little  more  intelligently.  In  other  words, 
every  time  a  buyer  makes  a  purchase,  he  should  visual¬ 
ize  clearly  the  sales  possibilities  of  that  purchase. 

If  a  buyer’s  purchases  are  not  right,  if  his  stocks  are 
over-balanced  and  if  consequently  they  turn  slowly,  and 
at  the  same  time  customers  are  being  turned  away  with 
their  needs  unfilled,  it  is  very  often  as  much  the  fault 
of  the  merchant  as  of  the  buyer,  for  the  merchant  prob¬ 
ably  has  not  had  the  buying  trip  planned  as  carefully 
as  it  should  have  been. 

One  of  the  best  rules  in  story  writing  is,  “The  end 
of  the  story  must  be  in  mind  at  the  beginning”.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  buying  trip!  It  must  be  planned 
clearly  to  the  end,  before  the  trip  is  made.  The  planning 
of  the  trip  is  as  important  a  function  as  any  I  know  in 
the  realm  of  retailing!  The  merchant  must  realize  the 
urgent  necessity  not  only  of  seeing  that  it  is  planned 
right,  but  that  a  careful  check-up  is  made  upon  the 
buyer's  returns,  in  order  to  determine  ow  closely  the 
buyer  has  followed  the  plan. 

If  merchants  could  but  realize  how  many  of  their 
present  troubles  might  have  been  prevented,  had  the 
planning  of  the  buying  trips  been  more  intelligent,  they 
might  give  more  attention  to  these  trips  than  some  of 
them  do  today ! 


Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  from  the  book,  Pro¬ 
fitable  Department  Store  Management”  by  Harry  W. 
Schacter,  to  be  published  shortly  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York. 
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^‘MONARCHl 


DAYTOJl 

kl2  312/161 

B92"3T2/T6 
101  S12.6QJ 


SPEED  scientifically  applied  saves  time. 
Price-marking  is  an  item  of  expense. 


Speed  scientifically  applied  to  price-marking  reduces  that  expense — 
saves  time — money — real  dollars  and  cents. 


With  a  “Monarch”  an  untrained  operator  can  correctly,  indelibly 
and  legibly  price-mark  ONE  HUNDRED  tickets,  tags  or  labels  in 
ONE  MINUTE. 

Do  you  know  any  one  who  could  write  the  cost,  lot,  style  and  price 
on  fifty  tickets  a  minute,  and  if  that  rate  of  speed  in  writing  could  be 
reached  by  the  average  person,  would  the  price-marking  be  legible  o' 
accurate? 

We  believe  it  would  not. 

Tickets  price-marked  on  “Monarch”  Machines  are  printed  from 
metal  type,  easily  set  in  a  special  type  chase,  or  holder,  and  speed  in  no 
way  affects  the  legibility  of  the  price-marking. 


Therefore,  with  speed  a  fundamental  of  the  “Monarch”  Marking 
System — speed  scientifically  applied,  coupled  with  accuracy  and  legibil¬ 
ity  we  KNOW  we  can  save  you  time  and  money  in  the  all  important 
matter  of  price-marking.  Just  drop  us  a  line. 


7he 


“Jlnnarrlf”  ilarktttg  Sgatem 


Saves  money — work— time 
Insures  accuracy  in  price-marking 
Reduces  cost  of  price-marking 
Prevents  intentional  mis-marking 
Prints  legible  tickets,  tags  and  labels 

and 


Furnishes  a  check  on  goods  marked 
Eliminates  losses  due  to  ink  stains 
Works  for  the  proprietor 
Pleases  the  clerks 
Impresses  the  customer 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

tEift  ittonarci)  jHarktns 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
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“We  Are  Doubling  Our  1929  Profits” 

Continued  from  page  604 


“Here’s  what  our  payroll  savings  look  like — ^and  he 
again  drew  a  chart. 

1930  Compared  With  1929 

Salaries  July  August  September 

Selling  .+  $106  -$2,716  -$3,715 

Non-Selling  -  3,226  -  6,149  -  5,962 

“In  August  we  closed  up  our  popular  priced  Ready- 
to-Wear  section  of  the  third  floor  and  combined  that 
section  with  the  higher  quality  goods.  This  was  of 
course  just  during  Clearance  time  and  we  saved  a  few 
salespeople,  three  cashiers  and  six  parcel  wrappers. 

Weekly  Payroll  Review 

“Some  of  our  help  were  permitted  to  take  longer 
vacations  this  year.  Our  big  saving  in  August  was  due 
in  a  measure  to  this,  a  few  of  our  non-selling  people 
taking  two  or  three  weeks  extra  without  pay  and  mak¬ 
ing  long-wished-for  trips  abroad.  We  are  maintaining 
a  tight  control  on  our  payroll  which  is  budgeted  weekly. 
Every  Wednesday  morning  the  payroll  reports  come 
to  me  for  review  and  comparison,  so  that  I  can  take 
action  or  make  recommendations  while  there  is  yet  time 
to  make  a  change  for  the  current  week.” 

“What  changes  have  taken  place  in  your  advertis¬ 
ing?”  was  my  next  query.  Out  of  the  desk  came  a 
few  more  sheets  of  analysis  paper  and  then  at  his 
dictation  I  drew  this  up: 

Advertising  1930  Compared  tvith  1929 

July  August  September 

Nnvspaper  & 

Direct  Mail  +$3,172  -  $2,598  -  $9,978 

“My!”  I  remarked,  “that  was  a  big  cut  in  Septem¬ 
ber!”  “Yes”,  he  admitted — “about  one-third.  Perhaps 


too  large,  for  our  September  increase  in  volume  was  not 
anything  to  brag  about.  But  we  have  not  planned  such 
a  cut  for  October.  We  budgeted  an  eight  thousand 
dollar  saving,  but  are  going  to  have  only  six.  We  took 
advantage  of  the  cold  weather  this  past  week  and 
splurged  a  bit  on  costs.  But  it’s  bringing  satisfactory 
results.” 

“Yes,  your  coat  department  was  very  active  when  I 
looked  into  it  from  the  elevator  coming  up  to  your 
office.” 

These  Savings  Will  Continue 

“Yesterday  the  buyer  asked  the  superintendent  for 
twenty  extras  for  today.  Ordinarily  we  would  have 
called  in  twenty.  But  we  didn’t.  We  sent  for  ten  and 
I  know  they’re  getting  along  O.  K.,  or  I’d  have  had 
a  complaint.  Our  selling  expense  in  coats  this  month 
will  be  only  2j4  percent,  including  commissions  and  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  those  increases  in  Occupancy 
expense  of  $2400  are  due  to  the  increased  depreciation 
on  those  “scrumptuous”  improvements  I  spoke  about. 
I  can’t  very  well  cut  that  charge.” 

“Do  you  believe  you  will  be  able  to  continue  those 
savings  through  the  year?”  I  next  asked. 

“Why  sure.  The  novelty  of  the  thing  has  all  worn 
off.  Everybody  has  got  the  swing  of  work  and  pro¬ 
duction.  We’re  all  set  and  in  tune  with  the  new  order. 
Our  experimental  days  are  over.  We’re  going  to  have 
a  six  thousand  dollar  saving  in  salaries.  All  told,  Octo¬ 
ber  is  going  to  put  $20,000  extra  on  the  profit  side  of 
the  ledger.  And  that’s  4  percent  on  a  nice  cool  half 
million  in  volume.  That  is  what  I  call  Doubling  1929’s 
profits  in  1930.” 

It  was  then  5:15  and  after  I  spoke  my  words  of 
thanks,  the  tall,  thin  but  store-wide  controller  went 
down  to  the  coat  department  floor  with  me.  We  saw 
real  action — that  we  both  enjoyed  as  well  as  we  might 
have  enjoyed  the  Yale-Army  game  the  same  afternoon. 


Returns  of  Furniture  By  Retailers  to  Manufacturers 

Continued  on  page  611 


Following  are  the  Standards  which  apply  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  returns  as  a  whole : 

1.  “Unnecessary  and  unreasonable  delay  on 
the  part  of  a  seller  in  making  adjustments 
on  defective,  damaged  or  unsatisfactory 
merchandise,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 
Adjustments  should  be  made  within  30 
days.” 

2.  “Return  of  merchandise  which  has  been 
delivered  within  the  time  agreed  upon  and 
in  full  compliance  with  the  specifications 
of  an  order,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice.” 


3.  “The  approval  of  the  seller  should  be  sol¬ 
icited  and  a  reasonable  time  allowed  for 
his  reply,  before  making  necessary  returns 
due  to  damages  in  transit  or  to  defective 
merchandise.” 

4.  “Returns  of  merchandise  for  causes  for 
which  seller  is  responsible,  shall  be  shipped 
collect.  Returns  for  which  the  seller  is  not 
responsible  but  for  which  he  has  given  his 
approval,  shall  be  shipped  prepaid.” 

5.  “Unnecessary  and  unreasonable  delay  in 
returning  defective  or  damaged  merchan¬ 
dise  is  an  unfair  trade  practice.” 
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WAREHOUSE  or  stockroom 
shelves  bulging  with  slow  mov- 
ing  goods  mean  skimpy  profits  . . .  dwin¬ 
dling  returns  on  invested  capital.  Yet  it 
is  a  condition  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
with  ordinary  merchandising  methods. 
A  condition  which  heretofore  required 
constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
merchandising  manager  to  overcome. 

Kardex  Visible  Unit  Stock  Control 
automatically  assumes  this  watchfulness. 
Ends  expensive,  time-wasting  weekly  or 
semi-monthly  buyers’  reports  on  staple 
Items.  Insures  constant  low  inventories 
and  automatic  re-ordering. 

Overstocked  conditions  are  spotted  in¬ 
stantly  simply  by  running  your  eyes  over 
the  edge  of  the  cards.  Weaknesses  cannot 
hide.  Kardex  Stock  Control  flashes  simul¬ 
taneously  all  the  vital  information  needed 
for  successful,  profitable  merchandising. 
It  instantly  flags  slipping  or  static  depart¬ 


ments.  Visibly  indicates  special  weak¬ 
nesses  in  particular  departments. 

And  Kardex  Unit  Stock  Control  plays 
an  equally  important  part  in  relieving 
buyers  from  non-productive  detail  work. 
It  releases  them  for  constructive  merchan¬ 
dising  in  their  own  departments. 

To  install  Kardex  Visible  Unit  Stock 
Control  means  greater  efficiency  in  every 
department.  Lowered  sales  costs.  In¬ 
creased  ability  to  merchandise  staple 
items  for  greater  net  profits.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  it  means  successful,  final 
avoidance  of  bulging  shelves.  It  means 
lowered  invested  capital  plus  greater  re¬ 
turns. 

Your  local  Remington  Rand  man  will 
gladly  tell  you  more  in  a  few  minutes’ 
Kardex  Division 

Remington  Rand 

COSINESS  SERVICE 

DtrFAXO.  N£W  YOIU% 


time  at  no  obligation.  He’ll  make  his 
trip  decidedly  worth  your  while.  Phone 
him  today. 


SOME  DEPARTMENT  STORE  USERS  OF 
KARDEX  FOR  UNIT  STOCK  CONTROL 


Htmtan  Saks  &  Sons 
Emporium 

A,  T.  Lfwis  ^  Son 
Dayison  Paxon  Company 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  6^  Co. 
Golden  Rule  Company 

B.  Altman  Company 
Cimbel  Brothers 
Afahley  6*  Carew  Company 
Kaufmann*s 

Frederick  Nelson 
IVm.  Hengerer  Co. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

San  Francisco,  Calif, 

Denver,  Colo. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Chicago,  III. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

New  York  City 
New  York  City  &  Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Seattle,  U^ash. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Selling  Stoutwear  Merchandise 

Continued  from  page  609 

The  following  are  the  detailed  replies  from  the  stores  ter  sizes  are  b( 

sending  in  information  on  stoutwear  sections:  they  are,  beca 

Store  1 — Ohio  (Medium  Sized  Department  Store)  a  million  won 

“Our  stout  section  is  a  regular  part  of  our  ready- 
to-wear  department.  For  a  store  of  our  size  we  do 
not  believe  a  stout  section  is  more  successful  if  h 

separated  from  the  rest  of  the  ready-to-wear  de-  ^ 
partment.  The  regular  ready-to-wear  salespeople  Store  5 — New  Yo 
sell  stoutwear,  and  we  find  that  no  particular  type  “We  have  a 

of  salesperson  is  necessary  to  handle  this  type  of  es,  called  the 

merchandise.  Stoutwear  is  bought  by  our  regular  a  stout  sectior 

department  buyer,  and  we  think  this  arrangement  from  the  res 

is  the  most  satisfactory  for  our  volume  of  busi-  Our  stout  co 

ness.  shop,  because 

“The  sizes  carried  in  our  stoutwear  section  are:  rate  from  oui 

Dresses — 40^  to  52)4 ;  coats — 35  to  51  (misses’  factory  to  ha\ 

sizes)  44  to  50  (women’s  sizes).  Our  coat  buyer  stout  sizes  on 

is  of  the  opinion  that  quarter  sizes  are  becoming  “We  have  i 

more  important.  In  dresses,  they  find  that  for  the  ‘Specialized  S 

tall  stout  person,  half  sizes  are  best.  apparel  salesf 

“In  regard  to  whether  or  not  the  stoutwear  sec-  and  no  partici 

tion  is  successful,  our  buyer  replies  that  we  take  any  other.  \\ 

very  few  markdowns  on  stout  dresses.’  chandise.  and 

Store  2 — Connecticut  (Medium  Sized  Department  42)4  to  54)4 

Store)  coats  35)4  to 

“Our  stout  section  is  part  of  our  regular  ready-  stoutwear  sec 

to-wear  department,  and  the  regular  i)eople  of  our  .Store  6 — Californ 
ready-to-wear  section  sell  this  merchandise.  We  “Our  stout 

find  salespeople  that  are  wearing  the  same  type  to-wear  depai 

stoutwear  dresses  as  they  are  selling  are  best  for  wear  section 

this  merchandise.  We  do  not  have  a  separate  buyer  from  the  rest 

for  stoutwear.  Sizes  carried  in  dresses  and  coats  ^  compb 

are  43)4  to  47)4.  We  feel  that  a  stoutwear  sec-  every  majc 

tion  is  a  profitable  one.’’  mere 

Store  3 — Boston,  Mass.  (Large  Deijartment  Store)  rate  buyer  f( 

“We  believe  in  having  sul)-de])artments,  i.  e.,  stoutwear  sec 

stout  dresses  with  other  dresses,  but  in  a  separate  good  service 

section;  same  in  coats,  also  accessories.  We  have  the  stoutwear 

a  separate  corps  of  salespeople  for  stoutwear.  ion  that  quart 

mostly  larger  women.  The  buyer  of  regular  sizes  are  becoming 

buys  this  merchandise.  We  sub-divide  by  price  7 _ Missmir 

also,  one  buyer  buying  regular  $25  to  $35  dresses  ‘  * . 

and  stouts  $25  up.  The  inexpensive  dress  buyer  ,  .  , 

buys  the  same  range  in  stouts.  is  ver> 

“The  sizes  carried  are:  In  dresses — 44,  46,  48 
in  regular  stout,  42)4  to  52)4  in  stort  stout,  and  ^  is  on  the  e 

42)4  to  52)4  in  tall  stouts.  In  coats  46)4  to  52)4  ^ 

tall,  and  46)4  to  52)4  short.’’ 

Store  4 — Connecticut  (Small  Department  Store)  successful  op 

“Our  stoutwear  section  is  part  of  our  regular  ^  specialized 

ready-to-wear  department.  We  believe  if  dresses  people,  have 

and  coats  are  properly  bought,  a  store  will  gradu-  sizes  from  4- 

ally  get  a  reputation  for  good  stout  merchandise,  j^tore  8 _ Philadel 

whether  or  not  the  section  is  separated  from  the  “Th‘ 

regular  ready-to-wear  department  or  not.  Our  ^ 

regular  salespeople  take  care  of  the  stoutwear  mer-  dress 

chandise.  We  find  that  mature  women  are  best  ,  ?  separa 

for  it.  Sener 

“Our  regular  buyer  buys  this  merchandise.  Sizes  Store  9  \\  ashir 
carried  are :  In  dresses —  44  to  50 ;  In  coats — 44  to  “This  stoi 

48.  In  answer  to  the  question,  do  we  find  that  quar-  department  f 


ter  sizes  are  becoming  more  important,  we  feel  that 
they  are,  because  they  meet  a  figure  need  of  over 
a  million  women  in  the  United  States.  We  feel 
that  a  stoutwear  section  is  not  necessary  or  good. 
People  are  not  flattered  if  they  have  to  visit  a 
“stout’’  department.  It  is  better  to  keep  the  mer¬ 
chandise  with  regular  stock.’’ 

Store  5 — New  York  (Large  Store) 

“We  have  a  separate  section  for  our  stout  dress¬ 
es,  called  the  ‘Specialized  Sizes  Shop,’  and  believe 
a  stout  section  is  more  successful  if  it  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  ready-to-wear  department. 
Our  stout  coats  are  carried  in  the  regular  coat 
shop,  because  we  have  this  shop  on  a  floor  sepa¬ 
rate  from  our  dresses.  We  found  it  was  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  have  regular  size  coats  on  one  floor  and 
stout  sizes  on  the  dress  floor. 

“We  have  a  special  corps  of  salespeople  for  the 
‘Specialized  Size  Shop’  but  believe  that  any  good 
apparel  salesperson  is  good  for  this  merchandise 
and  no  particular  type  of  salesperson  is  better  than 
any  other.  We  have  a  special  buyer  for  this  mer¬ 
chandise.  and  the  sizes  carried  are:  In  dresses — 
42)4  to  54)4,  14)4  to  28)4,  33)4  to  45)4;  In 
coats  35)4  to  45)4.  42)4  to  48)4.  We  feel  that  a 
stoutwear  section  is  a  profitable  one.’’ 

Store  6 — California  (Large  Store) 

“Our  stout  section  is  part  of  our  regular  ready- 
to-wear  department.  We  do  not  believe  a  stout¬ 
wear  section  is  more  successful  if  it  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  ready-to-wear  department,  but 
that  a  complete  range  of  sizes  should  be  carried 
in  every  major  price  line.  Our  regular  salespeople 
sell  this  merchandise,  and  we  do  not  have  a  sepa¬ 
rate  buyer  for  it.  Past  experience  has  proven  a 
stoutwear  section  unprofitable,  and  we  feel  just  as 
good  service  can  be  given  and  is  given  as  when 
the  stoutwear  section  was  operated.  It  is  our  opin¬ 
ion  that  quarter  sizes  in  coats,  little  women’s  styles, 
are  becoming  a  necessity  at  all  prices.” 

Store  7 — Missouri  (Specialty  Store) 

“This  store  has  a  separate  stout  department 
which  is  very  successful,  carrying  not  only  dresses 
and  coats  but  also  underwear  and  house  dresses. 
It  is  on  the  eighth  floor  and  the  only  other  depart¬ 
ment  on  that  floor  is  sportswear.  The  regular  dress¬ 
es  are  on  the  third  floor  and  the  regular  coats  on  the 
second  floor.  The  store  feels  that  stoutwear  is  more 
successful  operating  as  a  separate  department  with 
a  specialized  selling  force.  They  use  stout  sales¬ 
people,  have  a  separate  buyer,  and  carry  regular 
sizes  from  44  up  and  half  sizes  from  42)4  up.” 

Store  8 — Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Specialty  Store) 

“This  store  has  a  stout  section  adjoining  the 
regular  dress  department,  but  with  a  separate  buyer 
and  a  separate  selling  force.  It  is  very  successful, 
and  in  general  similar  to  that  of  Store  7.” 

Store  9 — Washington,  D.  C.  (Specialty  Store) 

“This  store  formerly  had  an  entirely  separate 
department  for  stoutwear.  Their  buyer  was  so  sue- 
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cessful  that  they  gave  her  \vomen’s  dresses,  also. 
Iinmediately  the  stout  department  began 'to  slip.” 

Store  10 — St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Large  Department  Store) 

“Our  merchandise  manager  does  not  believe  in 
segregating  the  stout  section,  and  our  stoutwear 
merchandise  is  carried  in  the  regular  ready-to- 
wear  department.  Our  regular  salespeople  sell 
stoutwear,  and  the  buyers  in  the  dress  and  coat 
sections  purchase  this  merchandise. 

“The  sizes  carried  in  stoutwear  in  our  store  are: 
In  dresses — short  stouts — 16^  to  26j^,  33j4  to 
.  43)4  :  large  stouts — 38)4  to  56)4.  In  coats — 33)4 
to  51)4,  38)4  to  56)4.  We  believe  that  quarter 
sizes  are  apt  to  be  confusing  to  the  customers  and 
salespeople. 

“Our  ready-to-wear  merchandise  manager  does 
not  consider  a  stoutwear  so  tion  profitable.  He 
does  not  believe  that  with  the  modern  trend  small 
figures  it  is  as  necessary  to  ready-to-wear  as  for¬ 
merly.” 

Store  11 — Detroit,  Mich.  (Large  Department  Store) 

“Our  stoutwear  merchandise  is  carried  in  a  unit 
of  the  regular  ready-to-wear  department  but  in  a 
separate  section  called  the  ‘Larger  Women’s  Shop.’ 
We  have  a  separate  corps  of  salespeople  for  this 
merchandise,  and  believe  that  a  middle  aged  stout 
saleslady,  if  aggressive,  can  do  a  better  selling  job. 
We  also  have  a  separate  buyer  for  stoutwear. 

“The  sizes  carried  in  both  dresses  and  coats  are : 
40)4  to  52)4:  41)4  to  51)4;  41)4  to  51)4;  42  to 


52.  We  think  that  quarter  sizes  are  becoming  more 
important.  They  fit  with  less  alterations  the  figure 
that  is  more  out  of  proportion.  The  manufacturers 
realize  this  and  better  selections  of  merchandise 
can  now  be  had  in  these  sizes.  We  have  taken  no 
markdowns  in  quarter  sizes.  In  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  ‘Do  you  feel  a  stoutwear  section  is  a  profitable 
one  or  merely  a  service  to  customers?’,  we  feel 
that  it  should  be  both  profitable  and  a  service  as 
well.” 

General  Conclusiona 

The  general  conclusions  which  might  be  drawn  from 
this  study  are  that  there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to 
(1)  the  size  ranges  which  should  be  included  in  stout¬ 
wear  and  (2)  how  this  department  should  be  promoted. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  average 
store  is  losing  considerable  profitable  sales  volume  be¬ 
cause  of  its  failure  to  provide  reasonably  complete  stocks 
on  merchandise  for  the  stout  woman.  But  until  size 
terminology  becomes  more  standardized,  until  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  get  together  and  agree  upon  the 
meaning  of  quarter  sizes,  half  sizes,  etc..,  the  stout 
customer  will  experience  difficulty  in  finding  dresses 
that  will  fit,  and  will  continue  to  pay  in  the  average  store 
a  higher  than  necessary  alteration  cost.  Whether  stout 
dresses  are  carried  in  the  regular  department  or  in  a 
separate  department,  is  not  so  important  as  the  proper 
designation  of  these  dresses,  so  that  stores  may  stock 
them  from  different  manufacturers  without  continuous 
experimentation.  Agreement  on  size  specifications  is  the 
first  step  in  building  up  and  maintaining  a  complete  size 
range. 
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Located  at  the  gateways  to  three  of  the  major 
multiple  markets  of  the  country,  working  under  a  com¬ 
mon  standardization,  through  cooperative  operation  we 
can  serve  retail  merchants  in  manner — and  to  extent — 
heretofore  impossible. 
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Training  For  Juniors 

Continued  front  page  613 


The  Bulletin 


3.  Store  Organization 

4.  Content  of  the  Course 
LESSON  II. 

Ten  minute  talks  by  executives 

a.  Store  Superintendent 

b.  Vice-President 

c.  Merchandise  Manager  for  Home  Fur¬ 

nishings 

d.  Merchandise  Manager  for  ready-to- 

wear 

LESSON  III. 

Standards  of  work — Employment  Manager 
LESSON  IV. 

Promotional  Trends — Director  of  Junior  Personnel 
LESSON  V. 

English 

a.  Introduction 

b.  Value  of  Good  English 

c.  How  to  correct  mistakes 

d.  Use  of  verb  forms 
LESSON  VI. 

English 

a.  Review  of  Lesson  V 

b.  “Was”  and  “Were” 

c.  “Is”  and  “Are” 

LESSON  VII. 

«  English 

a.  Review  of  Lesson  VI 

b.  “Don’t”  and  “Doesn’t” 

c.  The  double  negaitve 

d.  Adverbs  and  adjectives 
LESSON  VIII. 

English 

a.  Review  of  Lesson  VII 

b.  Slang 

c. .  Mispronunciation  of  words 

d.  Improper  use  of  words 
LESSON  IX. 

Reading — Representative  of  Book  Department 

a.  Value  of  good  English 

b.  Kinds  of  reading 

c.  Why  we  read 

d.  What  we  read 

e.  .Value  of  the  right  type  of  reading 

f.  List  of  suggistsd  books  for  reading 

g.  Review  of  two  books 
LESSON  X. 

Health — Doctor  in  charge  of  Health  Service 

a.  Importance  of  good  health 

b.  Cleanliness 

c.  Diet 

LESSON  XI. 

Health — Doctor  in  charge  of  Health  Service 

a.  Headaches 

b.  Eyes 

c.  Teeth 


N 


d.  Feet 

LESSON  XII. 

Arithmetic 

a.  Importance  of  Arithmetic 

b.  Personal  use  of  Arithmetic 

c.  Need  for  accuracy  in  Arithmetic 

d.  Arithmetic  that  a  salesperson  needs  to 

know 

e.  Arithmetic  that  a  Junior  needs  to  know 
LESSON  XIII. 

Arithmetic 

a.  Addition 

b.  Subtraction 
LESSON  XIV. 

Arithmetic 

a.  Multiplication 
LESSON  XV. 

Arithmetic 

a.  Division 
LESSON  XVI. 

Etiquette 

a.  Importance  of  courtesy 

b.  Introductions 

c.  Table  Manners 
LESSON  XVII. 

Etiquette 

a.  Restaurants 

b.  The  theatres  and  other  public  buildings 

c.  Conversation 
LESSON  XVIII. 

Salesmanship — Training  Director 
LESSON  XIX. 

Personal  Budget 

a.  Importance  of  budget 

(1)  For  personal  satisfaction  and 

comfort 

(2)  For  promotional  possibility 

b.  Items  to  be  included  in  a  budget 

c.  Planning  a  budget 
LESSON  XX. 

Clothing  selection  for  boys  and  girls 
Head  of  Style  Bureau 

a.  What  constitutes  good  taste 

b.  How  to  plan  wardrobes  that  will  be 

becoming,  tasteful,  appropriate, 
adaptable  and  as  inexpensive  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

c.  Use  of  clothes  for  illustration 

d.  The  right  and  wrong  ways  to  dress  for 

business 

( 1 )  Use  of  models  to  illustrate  points 

LESSON  XXL 

Review  and  Summary 

Outlines  of  training  for  all  groups  are  included  in 
this  study.  Space  does  not  permit  more  complete  quo¬ 
tation,  but  those  interested  in  Juniors  will  find  varied 
and  adequate  material  for  their  use  in  this  report. 
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The 

Superior  Clasp  Envelope 

EQUITABLE’S  NEWEST  PRODUCT 


“THE  SUPERIOR  CLASP  ENVELOPE” 


IT  IS  STRONG  •  TOUGH  •  DURABLE  -  it  is  produced 

IN  ALL  SIZES  AND  WEIGHTS  AT  VERY  ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES  AND  PRINTED  WITH  YOUR  ADVERTISMENT 
IN  ONE  OR  TWO  COLORS  AT  SUGHT  ADDITIONAL 
COST  -  MAY  WE  SUBMIT  SAMPLES  AND  QUOTATIONS. 


BROOKLYN  NEW  YORK 


ANOTHER  EQUITABLE  QUALITY  PRODUCT 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


The  Bulletin 


Attuning  Ourselves  to  New  Ideas 

Continued  from  page  618 


If  ‘his  is  true,  a  warm  argument  could  very  well  be  merchandise  that  will  incite  more  customers  to  buy  in 
started  with  one  question — “How  then  will  a  store  effect  the  largest  quantities. 


some  sort  of  balance?’’  The  balance,  I  believe,  is  pre¬ 
supposed  if  the  store  appeals  at  all  times  to  the  greatest 
number  of  its  customers.  One  moderately  priced  store, 
with  salts  of  4  million,  sold  in  six  months,  four  dresses 
at  $65  (out  of  a  stock  of  16  dresses)  and  during  this 
period  advertised  these  dresses  twice.  What  earthly 
good  is  a  merchandising  operation  like  that? 

Making  Our  Windows  Sell  Merchandise 

Over  a  year  ago,  I  heard  this  question  asked  a  well 
known  display  consultant — “How  do  you  feel  about 
prices  in  store  windows  ?’’  And  the  answer  was : 

“Only  put  them  in  when  you  have  specials. 
What  is  the  advantage  of  putting  on  prices? 

I  will  answer  you  in  another  way.  You  should 
display  in  your  window  the  best  articles  that 
you  have.  You  want  to  give  the  pub'ic  the  im¬ 
pression  that  you  carry  good  merchandise. 
Everyone  loves  to  believe  and  feel  that  he 
can  buy  the  best.  Everyone  wants  to  be  flat¬ 
tered  that  much.  It  has  to  be  presented  to 
them  in  a  proper  manner,  though;  so  if  you 
present  to  them  the  best  models  you  have  and 
in  the  best  way,  there  really  is  no  advantage  to 
cheapen  the  character  of  your  merchandise,  un¬ 
less  you  have  a  sale  and  are  presenting  sale 
products  or  stock  that  is  out  of  season.” 

Two  years  ago,  this  opinion  reflected  the  general 
thought  of  many  store  executives.  It  was  generally 
felt  that  signs  cheapened  store  appeal.  As  we  look  back 
at  that  feeling  today,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  was 
our  basis  of  reasoning. 

In  those  days  we  were  selling  moods  not  merchan¬ 
dise.  I\ow,  however,  things  have  changed.  We  are 
getting  back  to  sound  principles.  Fundamentals  are 
more  interesting  to  us.  Glorification  of  store-keeping 
is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

This  display  consultant  stated  further  that  if  your 
store  is  the  bargain  type,  it  is  advisable  to  use  signs 
and  prices,  but — “If  you  are  a  medium  priced  or  high 
class  shop,  never.  The  medium  priced  store  will  look 
like  a  high  class  shop  if  it  is  handled  properly.”  Also, 
at  that  time,  one  of  our  greatest  merchants  stated  that 
our  windows  should  be  used  only  to  show  prestige 
merchandise — and  we  seized  this  information  eagerly 
and  instructed  our  displaymen  to  function  accordingly. 

This,  mind  you,  expressed  the  general  opinion  exist¬ 
ing  less  than  two  years  ago,  and  again  we  fail  to  un¬ 
derstand  our  reasoning.  Today,  we  take  caustic  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  opinion  and  definitely  take  a  stand  that 
methods  of  this  kind  are  insincere  and  dishonest  with 
the  stores’  customers. 

The  unquestioned  function  of  display  is  to  SELL 
merchandise;  not  to  weave  a  so-called  sentinmental, 
artistic  picture  which  merely  presents  an  ineffectively 
clever  or  beautiful  setting.  Displays  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  which  show  simply  and  attractively  those  items  of 


Displays  should  capture  attention  from  the  numerous 
street  distractions  by  being  dynamic  and  dramatic  and 
selling — using  window  cards  which  give  the  complete 
story  of  the  merchandise.  Who  ever  heard  of  putting 
an  advertisement  in  the  newspaper  showing  only  the 
picture  of  the  item  and  name  of  the  store — with  no  copy 
and  price  and  heading?  If  this  were  done,  how  effec¬ 
tive  would  be  our  newspaper  advertising?  The  same  is 
true  with  window  display  which  should  function  as  a 
selling  medium. 

Direct  Mail  Is  Changing 

Direct  Mail  has  undergone  certain  changes.  You  see 
fewer  and  fewer  small  expensive  folders  and  more 
business  building  broadsides  and  tabloid  sections.  Dom¬ 
inance  seems  to  prevail  in  direct  mail  as  well  as  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  According  to  a  siyvey  made  of  pub¬ 
licity  expenses,  the  direct  mail  expense  has  decreased 
in  stores  of  almost  every  size.  More  money,  possibly, 
was  spent  ineffectively  some  time  ago.  Now  each  store, 
through  experience,  realizes  that  every  department  in 
the  store  cannot  be  promoted  by  direct  mail.  Those 
departments  where  direct  mail  is  effective  are  definitely 
and  aggressively  promoted.  And  practically  each  plan¬ 
ned  promotion  is  measured  for  a  certain  amount  of 
“sock”  in  merchandise  interest,  which  it  must  contain 
or  else  the  promotion  is  abandoned. 

There  is  a  tendency  apparent,  permitting  Direct  Mail 
to  justify  its  own  existence  and  not  act  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  adjunct  to  newspaper  advertising.  This  will 
eliminate  all  duplication  of  promotional  effort  and  seems 
the  wisest  course  to  pursue.  This,  of  course,  will  make 
the  Private  Sale  appeal  considerably  more  effective. 

Internal  Store  Promotion 

Internal  Store  Promotion  must  be  watched.  It  is  in 
its  infancy  now  as  a  strong  publicity  weapon  and  is 
used  effectively  by  a  few  stores,  supplementary  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Posters,  interior  display,  copies  of 
the  ads,  and  photostats  of  important  items  of  the  ads, 
make  up  the  forces  to  be  utilized  in  Internal  Store  Pro¬ 
motion.  Suggestion  Selling  enters,  too,  but  it  comes 
under  the  heading  of  Training.  (Although  it  is  import¬ 
ant  for  the  promotion  manager  to  contribute  his  as- 
s  stance  by  cooperating  with  the  Training  Department). 
Strategic  locations  throughout  the  store  should  be  made 
interesting,  using  suggestive  power  to  obtain  two  in¬ 
stead  of  one  sale  from  many  customers  already  with¬ 
in  the  store. 

Charge  Account  Promotion  Plan 

Another  thought  of  a  sales-pulling  nature  is  check¬ 
ing  the  credit  department’s  charge  account  promotional 
plan.  It  is  part  of  the  promotion  manager’s  job  to 
strengthen  this  plan  by  scheduling  the  mailing  dates 
during  peak  or  seasonal  shopping  periods,  and  by  in¬ 
jecting  into  the  letters  some  interesting  merchandise 
news  or  selling  events.  In  the  latter  case,  the  mailing 
list  for  the  selling  event  will  be  increased  and,  in  addi- 
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Modem 

Fur  Storage  at 

Mobley  &  Carew 

SCIENCE  has  developed  a  new 
method  of  fur  storage  that  is 
rapidly  becoming  standard.  Here 
in  Mabley  &  Carew’s,  Plymetl  Vaults 
offer  efficient  storage  for  approximate¬ 
ly  5000  coats. 

Plymetl  Vaults  give  complete  and  ab¬ 
solute  protection  against  moth  dam¬ 
age.  They  are  simple  to  operate.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  is  small.  They  are 
pleasant  to  work  in  because  they  are 
well  ventilated  and  kept  at  normal 
temperature. 

Plymetl  equipment  is  used  from  coast 
to  coast — Bullock’s  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Woodward  &  Lothrop  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Wherever  it  is  in  operation,  it 
wins  instant  recognition  as  a  scien¬ 
tific  and  practical  method  of  fur  stor¬ 
age. 

Details  will  be  sent  gladly. 


Forty  Story  Carew  Tower  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mabley  &  Careic,  Cincinnati. 
Architect  Walter  W.  Alschlager.  Star- 
rett  Bros,  contractor.  Planned  by 
Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Com¬ 
pany.  Complete  Plymetl  Fur  Stor¬ 
age. 


Haskelite  Mfg.  Corporation 

120  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Say  you  sow  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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tion,  more  potential  customers  will  be  attracted  into 
being  real,  thrivingly  actve  charge  accounts. 

Telephone  Selling 

Telephone  selling  is  another  phase  of  promotional 
work  which  should  not  be  neglected.  It  may  be  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  training  department,  but  it  is  also  im¬ 
portant  to  the  sales  promotion  men  as  the  leader  in  sales. 
This  department  should  be  properly  organized  and 
equipped  to  keep  the  store’s  contact  flourishing  with 
customers  of  certain  specialized  departments — such  as 
furs,  fur  storage,  camp  goods,  higher  priced  coats  and 
dresses,  larger  women’s  apparel,  imported  millinery, 
oriental  rugs,  and  objects  of  art  such  as  antiques,  paint¬ 
ings,  etc.  Soliciting  known  or  investigated  sources  by 
telephone  requires  tact  and  intelligence,  as  anyone  will 
admit. 

The  second  class  of  merchandise  which  can  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  telephone  may  be  listed  under  the  term 
“Convenience  Goods.”  This  class  is  made  up  of  hosiery, 
sheets  and  cases,  blankets,  toilet  goods,  towels,  station¬ 
ery,  silk  undergarments,  boudoir  slippers,  notions,  men’s 
shirts,  hose,  etc.  In  the  main,  merchandise  of  this 
nature  does  not  involve  as  great  an  amount  of  telephone 
selling  as  it  does  telephone  ordering.  Usually  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  sold  through  the  newspaper  advertisement  and 
for  her  convenience  places  the  order  by  telephone.  This 
is  given  publicity  through  the  personal  service  bureau, 
a  mention  in  the  daily  advertisement,  or  direct  mail. 

The  former  class  of  telephone  selling  is  far  more 
aggressive. 

About  This  Question  of  Trading  Down 

During  this  period  of  sales  resistance,  buyers  and 
merchandisers  severely  criticize  the  sales  promotion 
manager ;  “I  think  you  are  on  the  wrong  track,  because 
if  you  promote  this  lower  price  line,  you  will  trade 
down  my  department.”  And  this  is  how  W.  T.  White 
of  Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  answers 
this  disconcerting  question: 

“The  first  obligation  a  store  has  in  opening 
its  place  of  business  is  to  carry  merchandise 
at  prices  which  will  appeal  to  the  greatest  num¬ 


ber  of  people.  If  the  habits  of  the  customers 
change,  that  fundamental  obligation  must  carry 
on,  otherwise  the  store  might  as  well  close  its 
doors.  And  when  we  sense  that  certain  basic 
conditions  are  changing  the  price  line  habits 
of  our  customers,  then  I  would  say  the  first 
responsibility  of  stores  is  to  change  with  the 
underlying  trends  and  attune  themselves  to 
their  customers’  wishes. 

“Likewise,  on  that  same  premise,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  price  lines  alone  have  anything  to  do 
with  trading  up  or  trading  down  a  store.  It  is 
the  kind  and  character  of  merchandise  that 
goes  into  the  price  lines ;  it  is  what  you  do  with 
your  price  lines  afterwards,  that  causes  your 
store  to  be  received  better  or  received  less  by 
the  customer. 

“I  know  of  many  instances  where  stores 
have  definitely  changed  with  the  trend  of  1930 
price  lines;  where  they  injected  smarter,  newer, 
more  fashionright  merchandise  into  these 
lower  prices,  and  have  increased  the  sales  of 
their  business.  And  after  all,  what  is  trading 
down  or  up?  If  more  people  Ijuy  in  your  store 
and  more  people  like  you  in  your  community, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  that  is  the  greatest 
answer  to  trading  up  or  trading  down.” 

This  statement  by  Mr.  White  seems  to  be  based  on 
common  sense  and  throws  the  responsibility  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  merchandising  division,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  see  that  desirability  in  both  fashion  and 
quality  be  included  in  each  price  line. 

Trained  vs.  Drained  Energies 

Nothing  so  drains  our  energies  as  an  effort  that  does 
not  achieve  a  definite  purpose.  Numerous  reasons  for 
“effort  failures”  have  been  presented  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  clear  think¬ 
ing,  unhampered  by  outside  influences,  is  unsympathetic 
to  failure.  It  is  true  that  in  order  to  think  clearly, 
one  must  become  attuned  to  the  new  order  of  things 
and  then  strike  toward  a  fixed  objective — momentum 
alone  will  bring  the  objective  nearer.  There  is  quite  a 
difference  between  trained  and  drained  energies. 


Requirements  of  Present  Day  Merchandising 


“Present  day  requirements  of  merchandising  may  be 
summarized  briefly  as  follows : 

“To  recognize  that  consumer  demand  is  constantly 
changing. 

“To  see  that  these  changes  in  consumer  demand  are 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  some  of  them  so  fundamental 
as  to  affect  our  entire  social  life. 

“To  determine  what  the  current  trends  of  consumer 
demand  are  and  to  shape  merchandising  policies  so  as 
to  go  with  these  trends,  not  against  them,  or  even  in¬ 
dependently  of  them. 

“To  avoid  being  either  behind  or  ahead  of  these  trends 
of  consumer  demand. 

“To  think  as  consumers  think,  to  like  the  same  thing 
they  like  and  to  talk  the  same  language  they  talk,  in 
order  to  facilitate  business  relations. 


“To  determine  what  classes  of  people,  according  to 
their  standards  of  living,  the  store  is  to  serve  and  what 
the  requirements  of  these  standards  of  living  are. 

“To  stock  and  to  provide  the  precise  kinds  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  goods  that  meet  the  requirements  of  customers 
at  these  standards  of  living,  at  the  prices  that  they  can 
afford  and  are  willing  to  pay. 

“These  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  present  day 
merchandising.  They  are  reasonable.  They  are  prac¬ 
ticable.  There  are  merchandising  people  who  are  now 
systematically  performing  these  functions  and  their  ex¬ 
perience  not  only  points  the  way  but  also  shows  us  the 
methods  of  business  of  the  future.”  Dr.  Paul  H.  Ny- 
strom.  Professor  of  Marketing,  School  of  Business, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  at  the  Boston  Con¬ 
ference  on  Retail  Distribution. 
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Basic  Ensemble  Shades  for  Spring  1931 


The  Color  Coordination  Committee  has  adopted  eight 
basic  ensemble  colors  for  Spring,*  1931.  These  new 
shades,  chosen  from  the  advance  Floss  and  Woolen 
Cards  for  Spring  1931  issued  by  the  Textile  Color 
Card  Association,  are  as  follows:  Blues — Guardsman 
Blue,  Admiralty  ';  Beige — Browns — Sea  Sand,  Burma- 
tan,  Singalee ;  Greens — Pistachio,  Chukker  Green ;  Grey 
— Sky  Grey.  Black  is  also  accorded  style  importance. 

Manufacturers  of  silk  and  woolen  piece  goods,  coats, 
dresses,  millinery  and  accessories  have  been  requested 
by  the  Committee  to  use  these  official  names  when  desig¬ 
nating  the  basic  colors.  Retail  buyers  can  then  place 
orders  with  the  assurance  that  the  shades  will  be  easily 
identified  by  the  manufacturer,  thus  avoiding  much  con¬ 
fusion. 

Blues  are  expected  to  prove  the  outstanding  color 
range  for  the  coming  Spring.  Guardsman  Blue  is  an 
animated  shade  somewhat  lighter  than  navy,  while  Ad¬ 
miralty  is  a  true  navy  tone. 

The  beige-brown  family  will  come  second  to  blues  in 
volume,  the  Committee  feels.  Sea  Sand,  a  new  note  in 
beige,  is  a  light  sandy  tone,  while  Burmatan  is  a  smart 
medium  shade.  Singalee  is  a  light  Spring  brown. 

Pistachio,  a  light  green,  slightly  yellowish  in  cast, 
will  be  important  principally  for  dresses.  The  popularity 
of  green  will  again  be  reflected  in  Chukker  Green,  a 
clear  medium  shade. 

Sky  Grey,  new  in  the  fashion  picture,  is  suggested 


as  a  high  style  color,  but  is  not  expected  to  sell  in  as 
large  volume  as  the  other  shades  described. 

By  having  the  retailers’  point  of  view  at  this  advance 
date  on  the  color  trend  for  Spring,  manufacturers  are 
abe  to  build  their  collections  with  the  smallest  possible 
risk  as  to  uncertainties  in  color  developments. 

For  the  Spring,  moreover,  as  a  further  aid  to 
correct  color  correlation  in  the  ensemble,  the  colors  in 
silks  and  woolens  have  been  carefully  keyed  to  each 
other.  The  new  shades  in  shoes  and  other  accessories 
were  likewise  carefully  selected  to  match  or  harmonize 
with  the  basic  colors  for  Spring,  so  that  the  retailer 
should  exp>erience  little  difficulty  in  finding  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  the  colors  required  for  customer  ensembling. 

This  selection  of  Spring  shades  supplements  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  earlier  recommendations  of  dress  colors  for 
late  Winter  selling,  as  well  as'  basic  and  accent  shades 
for  Southern  Resort  wear.  The  dress  colors  for  the 
holiday  and  late  Winter  season  will  zilso  register  for 
early  Spring,  while  the  Southern  Resort  shades  will 
carry  over  for  Summer  as  well. 

Leading  trade  groups,  which  have  endorsed  the  Color 
Coordination  Committee’s  choice  of  basic  ensemble 
colors,  include  The  Silk  Association  of  America,  The 
Wool  Institute,  The  Associated  Dress  Industries  of 
America  and  The  Allied  Millinery  Association. 

Cards  containing  swatches  of  the  color  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Textile  Color  Card  Association,  200 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  price  is  $1.00  prepaid. 


The  New  Low-Priced  Hand  Marking  Machine 


Here,  at  last,  is  a  hand-operated  mark¬ 
ing  machine  priced  so  low  as  to  make 
the  hand  marking  of  price  tickets  an 
out-of-date  procedure. 

Anyone  can  easily  operate  the  ‘Midget’, 
and  it  marks  Pin-Tickets,  String  Tags, 
and  Gummed  Labels.  The  ‘Midget’ 
practically  cannot  get  out  of  order — its 
design  insures  consistent  operation  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  attention. 

The  last  harrier — PRICE — has  been  re¬ 
moved  and  the  ‘Midget’  is  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  ....  economically! 

Price  $40.00  Complete 

{Including  full  font  of  type,  type 
cabinet,  and  ink) 


307  West  Broadway 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 

A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

Established  1876 
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Stock  Control  Photography 

Continued  from  page  622 


is  better  to  go  to  the  actual  stock  to  learn  about  con¬ 
ditions.  For  example,  a  periodical  count  of  slow  selling 
merchandise  is  probably  better  than  a  list  taken  from 
records  since  it  brings  the  buyer  into  contact  with  the 
merchandise.  It  is  advantageous,  however,  to  list  from 
the  cards  the  amount  of  old  merchandise  by  classifica¬ 
tion,  as  a  check  against  the  physical  count. 

Control  of  Shoe  Stock 

As  an  illustration  of  short-cut  methods  and  simpli¬ 
fication  of  records,  we  can  gpve  what  we  believe  is  the 
best  way  of  keeping  a  shoe  control.  A  simple  list^  of 
styles  for  each  manufacturer  is  made  as  the  shoes  arrive. 
This  is  arranged  by  price  lines,  using  a  code  to  indi¬ 
cate  type  of  shoe  and  heel,  ^ch  day  the  sales  are 
entered  after  the  respective  style  numbers  and  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  the  number  on  hand  is  computed.  It 
will  be  noted  that  we  have  not  troubled  to  keep  a  record 
of  sizes,  which  factor  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
operating  a  shoe  department.  We  obtain  this  informa¬ 
tion  by  taking  an  inventory  by  sizes,  once  a  week,  for 
each  style  number.  The  total  number  on  each  of  these 
size  sheets  is  compared  with  the  record  which  is  kept 
accurate  in  this  way.  This  will  not  only  familiarize  the 
salespeople  with  the  merchandise  but  also  furnish  the 
buyer  with  size  information  for  each  style  number. 

Use  of  Tabulating  Machines  in  Stock  Control 

In  speaking  of  recapitulations  or  merchandise  photo¬ 
graphs,  we  have  assumed  that  they  were  built  on  card 
records.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  however,  as 
it  goes  without  saying  that  there  are  other  ways  of 
gaining  this  information.  One  of  the  reasons  that  tab¬ 
ulating  machines  are  becoming  popular  for  unit  control 
is  the  fact  that  a  recap  is  almost  necessary  in  using 
them.  This  is  virtually  a  guarantee  that  the  valuable 
information  forthcoming  will  be  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  merchandising  executive.  Tabulating  ma¬ 
chines  are  particularly  desirable  when  recaps  from  a 
great  many  angles  are  required.  In  other  words,  if, 
in  addition  to  merchandise  classification,  price  line  and 
color,  we  desire  material,  size,  manufacturer’s  number 
of  markdowns  and  other  information,  each  item  re¬ 
quires  only  an  additional  punching  on  the  tabulating 
cards.  In  a  card  system  each  new  bit  of  information 
goes  to  complicate  the  records. 

But  here,  it  is  again  pertinent  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  simplicity.  Uusually  it  is  several  months 
before  the  average  buyer  comprehends  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  price  line  turnovers  and  color  and  material 
trends.  Therefore,  to  begin  this  method  with  too  many 
recaps  may  confuse  the  buyer’s  mind  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  would  be  a  pernicious  influence  in  operating  a 
department. 

Automatic  Buying  For  Model  Stocks 

At  this  point  we  might  say  a  word  regarding  auto¬ 
matic  bujring,  which  has  been  found  practicable  in  such 
departments  as  toilet  goods,  hosiery  and  housefurnish- 
ings.  Since  the  efficacy  of  automatic  buying  is  pre¬ 


dicated  on  the  soundness  of  the  model  stock  principle, 
recap  information  is  less  important  here.  If  such  a 
buying  system  is  operated  one  hundred  percent,  the 
stock  is  automatically  balanced  against  sales  and  a  recap 
for  this  purpose  is  unnecessary.  A  periodical  analysis, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  advisable  and  will  serve  to 
show  whether  model  stocks  should  be  revised  or  certain 
lines  of  merchandise  discontinued. 

Intelligent  Cooperation  of  Buyer  Essential 

A  unit  control  with  accompanying  recaps  is  after  all 
only  a  method  and  will  not  be  successful  unless  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  and  buyers  are  willing  to  accept  a 
new  mode  of  buying  procedure.  Such  a  method  calls 
for  well  laid  buying  plans.  The  buyer  must  go  to 
market  with  a  list  of  the  exact  number  of  items  she  is 
to  buy  in  each  classification  and  price  line.  As  time  goes 
on  she  should  know  in  advance  of  going  to  market  the 
colors,  materials  and  sizes  required.  This  procedure 
demands  the  preretailing  of  orders  and  also  calls  for 
other  specifications  to  be  listed  in  detail  on  the  order. 

Great  is  the  responsibility  of  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  in  installing  such  a  system,  since  upon  him  falls 
the  duty  of  educating  the  buyer  to  the  new  method.  The 
point  we  are  trying  to  make  is  that  the  attitude  with 
which  such  a  system  is  approached  is  more  important 
than  a  good  installation.  If  handled  in  a  graceful  man¬ 
ner,  the  buyer  can  be  made  to  feel  it  is  a  real  help  in 
counteracting  subversive  trends  and  not  some  kind  of 
espionage  system. 

Actual  Merchandising  Results  Must  Be  Obtained 

We  are  going  to  be  so  bold  as  to  offer  a  word  of 
warning  against  the  futility  of  trying  to  adopt  whole¬ 
sale,  and  at  great  expense,  unit  control  methods.  One 
painful  thrust  will  not  innoculate  the  store  against  bad 
operating  procedure.  Wc  have  heard  of  stores  spending 
thousands  of  dollars  in  one  flourish  in  an  attempt  to 
place  their  operations  on  a  unit  control  basis.  We  ad¬ 
mire  the  intent  but  cannot  condone  the  method.  Elabor¬ 
ate  machinery  is  no  substitute  for  the  education  and 
cooperation  of  all  concerned  in  obtaining  actual  mer¬ 
chandising  results.  We  must  regard  unit  control  re¬ 
ports  as  more  than  interesting  statistics;  we  must  be 
willing  to  be  guided  by  the  facts  they  show.  This  may 
seem  an  unnecessary  warning,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  per¬ 
suade  a  buyer  to  change  time  honored  buying  methods. 

In  conclusion,  we  made  a  plea  for  an  attitude  of 
understanding  toward  unit  control.  In  these  times  of 
high  expenses  and  economy  campaigns,  we  should  be 
careful  to  take  no  backward  steps  in  eliminating  pro¬ 
gressive  methods.  These  methods  should  be  discontin¬ 
ued  unless  they  can  be  made  to  yield  profits,  but  what 
organization  is  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  incapable  of 
adapting  more  intimate  knowledge  of  operating  condi¬ 
tions  to  its  buying  methods?  This  is  a  time  for  more 
intensive  merchandise  analysis.  If  expenses  must  be 
cut  there  are  undoubtedly  some  traditional  costs  more 
in  the  line  of  the  knife.  Let  us  continue  improved  con¬ 
trol  methods  but  approach  them  with  a  resolution  to 
make  them  yield  more  profits. 
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A  Constructive  Demonstration 

for  the  Reducing  of  Markdowns 
and  Cutting  of  Alteration  Expenses 
for  all  Ready-to-Wear  Departments 


This  cleinonstration  is  an  educational 
plan,  to  show  those  interested  how 
simple  it  is  to  reduce  their  alteration  costs 
and  avoiil  misrepresentations  as  to  size 
ticket,  and  also  what  constitutes  a  proper¬ 
ly  fitted  garment. 

Measurements  are  required  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  garment  but  they  are  not  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  fit  of  a  garment. 
The  most  vital  factor  is  the  cut  of  the 
garment  along  lines  that  accord  with  the 
posture  of  the  up-to-date  Normal  Model 
Form,  in  sizes  which  are  exact  replicas  of 
the  normal  body  of  to-day. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  looked  for  in  a  garment  is  a 
good  fit?  Why  then  is  so  little  emphasis 
placed  on  the  most  necessary  item  required 
to  obtain  a  perfect  fit,  namely,  a  perfect 
NORMAL  MODEL  FORM? 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  lowest  priced 
shoe,  a  perfect  last  is  necessary;  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  lowest  priced  hat,  a 
perfect  block  is  necessary;  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  lowest  priced  tools,  a  perfect 
die  is  necessary.  In  the  same  way,  in  the 
manufacture  of  even  the  lowest  priced 
garment,  a  normal  model  form  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential. 

Standardization  of  measurements  cannot 
solve  the  problem  of  correct  fitting.  Sup¬ 
posing  measurements  are  standardized — r 


what  will  have  been  accomplished?  Even 
if  the  woman  of  ten  years  ago  did  measure 
or  could  have  measured  the  same  as  the 
woman  of  to-day,  certainly  the  posture  and 
position  of  her  body  to-day  is  not  the  same 
as  ten  years  ago.  So  we  come  back  to  the 
same  thing — what  is  the  prime  requisite 
in  correct  fitting?  Nothing  more  or  less 
than  correct  posture  which  is  found  only 
in  the  J.  R.  BAUMAN  NORMAL  MODEL 
FORM. 

The  J.  R.  BAUMAN  NORMAL  MODEL 
FORM  has  proven  to  many  of  the  leading 
retail  merchants  that  it  has  all  the  requis¬ 
ites  of  the  correct  posture  of  the  normal 
body,  to-day.  Those  using  the  J.  R.  BAU¬ 
MAN  NORMAL  MODEL  FORiM  know 
that,  by  the  use  of  the  form  in  testing  and 
fitting  garments  in  the  receiving  room  be¬ 
fore  sending  them  down  to  the  salesroom, 
they  have  reduced  alteration  costs  and 
markdowns. 

A  demonstration  entails  no  obligation  to 
tl^e  retail  merchant  or  his  representatives. 
When  you  are  in  New  York,  Mr.  J.  R. 
BAUMAN  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate, 
even  to  the  extent  of  testing  garments 
where  there  are  doubts  as  to  correctness 
of  sizing  and  fitting.  This  message  should 
appeal  to  every  merchant  who  is  interested 
in  the  trading  up  of  his  ready-to-wear  de¬ 
partments. 


The  success  of  the  J.  R.  Baunmn  Normal  Model  Form  is  due  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Bauman,  Designer, 
Filter,  Pattern  Maker,  Grader  of  Sices,  Artist  and  Sculptor,  xvho  has  for  the  past  36 
years  devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  creating  of  the  Normal  up-to-date  Model  Form. 

The  up-to-date  Normal  Model  Form  is  manufactured  and  sold  direct  by  the 

J.  R.  BAUMAN  NORMAL  MODEL  FORM,  Inc. 

134-40  WEST  26th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

We  Do  Not  Job — Nor  Have  We  Any  Agents 
There  Is  No  Substitute 
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Oval — egg  shaped 
Irregular — baroque 

Color : — 

Satiny  silver 
Bluish  white 
Faint  yellow  white 
Salmon  pink 

Purple  ) 

Reddish  >most  rare 

Blackish  greyj 

Black  pearl,  if  perfect  is  valuable — not  so  costly 

as  finest  white  ones. 

Luster — known  as  orient.  To  the  pearl  what  bril¬ 
liancy  is  to  the  diamond.  The  thinner  the 
coatings,  the  finer  the  luster.  As  many  as 
eighty-seven  layers  found  in  rare  Indian  oyster 
pearls. 

Sources — Arabian  coast.  Black  sea.  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Pearl  diving — oyster  always  below  surface  of 
water. 

Sorting — passed  through  brass  sieves — classified 
according  to; — 

Size 

Color 

Quality 

String  of  “matched  pearls”  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  Two  matched  pearls  are  worth  four  or 
five  times  as  much  as  each  one  singly. 

History — China — 2300  B.  C.  Associated  with  lux¬ 
ury  and  royalty. 

Culture  pearls — cement  pieces  on  inside  shell.  Lack 
orient  or  luster. 

Setting — not  cut  through.  If  dull,  first  skin  may 
be  removed  by  delicate  operation  and  another 
iridescent  layer  is  exposed.  Great  care  neces¬ 
sary  in  setting. 

Imitation  pearls — may  be  perfectly  made. 

Advantages — ^more  durable  than  real,  less  expen¬ 
sive. 

Manufacture — spheres  of  glass  coated  with  pre¬ 
paration  of  fish  scales.  Coated  externally  and 
internally  with  pearl  essence,  filled  with  wax. 
Beautiful  and  have  rich  luster. 

Birth  Stones 


January 

Garnet 

February 

Amethyst 

March 

Aquamarine 

April 

Diamond 

May 

Emerald 

June 

Pearl 

July 

Ruby 

August 

Sardonyx 

September 

Sapphire 

October 

Opal 

November 

Topaz 

December 

Turquoise 

Fashion  Meetings — Decentralized 
Time — 9  to  9:30  A.  M. 

Group — Ready-to-Wear  and  Accessory  salespeople. 
Conducted  by — Training  Representative  and  Fashion- 
ists. 

Place — Shoe  Department. 

I.  Bulletin 

A.  General  survey  of  spring  fashion  trend. 

B.  Introduction  to  next  lesson  on  fabrics  and 
colors. 

C.  Assignment. 

1.  Observation  and  investigation  of  new 
fabrics  and  colors: 

a.  visit  silk  shop  and  ready-to-wear  sec¬ 
tions. 

b.  study  style  magazines. 

c.  link  up  type  of  accessories  that  will 
follow  along  with  trend  of  fabrics  and 
colors. 

II.  Fabrics  and  Colors  Bulletin 

A.  Discussion  of  findings  on  fabrics,  colors,  and 
accessories  with  the  actual  merchandise  there. 

B.  Introduction  to  Becomingness: 

1.  Assignment — observation. 

III.  Becomingness  and  suitability 

A.  Discussion — suiting  merchandise  to  the  sales¬ 
people  for  purposes  of  demonstration : 

1.  suitability  to  occasion 

B.  Introduction  to  Silhouette 

1.  Assignment — observation. 

IV.  Silhouette — Bulletin 

A.  Discussion  of  new  silhouette  with  examples: 

1.  comparison  of  spring  silhouette  with 
that  for  fall. 

2.  parts  of  costume  affected  by  silhouette. 

3.  general  becomingness  of  silhouette  to 
definite  types  of  people. 

B.  Introduction  to  sportswear 

1.  sportswear  department  —  style  maga¬ 
zines. 

V.  Sportswear — Bulletin 

A.  Discussion  with  merchandise: 

1.  suitability  of  colors  to  sportswear. 

2.  suitability  of  costume  for  particular  kind 
of  sportswear. 

3.  accessories. 

B.  Introduction  to  Afternoon  Wear. 

VI.  Afternoon  and  Street  Wear — Bulletin 
A.  Discussion,  with  merchandise: 

1.  suitability  as  to  occasion. 

2.  accessories. 
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There  are  Reasons 
for  THIS ! 

< - 


WHAT’S  THE  MATTER  WITH 

DEPARTMENT  STORES? 

HY  is  the  percentage  of  unprofitably  operated  stores  increasing 
yearly?  Why  do  operating  expenses  mount  constantly  while 
net  profits  steadily  decline?  Why  cannot  the  department  stores 
successfully  compete  with  the  newer  forms  of  retailing?  These  are 
a  few  of  the  leading  questions  raised  hy  Boris  Emmet,  Professor 
of  Business  Management  in  the  Stanford  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  in  a  critical  study  entitled  Department  Stores:  Recent  Poli¬ 
cies,  Costs,  and  Profits.  This  vigorous — and  sometimes  heretical — 
review  of  the  Old  Retailing  examines  the  trends  in  costs  and  earn¬ 
ings,  analyzes  such  important  factors  in  successful  operation  as 
returns,  mark-downs,  collections,  and  merchandise  turnover,  dis¬ 
cusses  present  policies,  problems,  management,  store  mergers,  and 
the  newer  types  of  competition.  Emmet  seeks  an  understanding  of 
present  difficulties,  a  knowledge  of  their  cause,  and  suggests  the 
possible  remedies  from  the  general  business  point  of  view.  There 
is  a  foreword  by  Lew  Hahn. 

Postpaid,  $4.00 

j  Detach  and  Mail 

This  Coupon  Today! 

- > 


STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS, 

Stanford  University,  California 

Please  send  me,  postpaid,  .  copies  of 

Emmet:  Department  Stores:  Recent  Policies, 
Costs,  and  Profits,  at  $4.00  the  copy. 
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B.  Introduction  to  evening  wear 
1.  assignment. 

VII.  Evening  Wear — Bulletin 

A.  Discussion  with  merchandise 

1.  suitability. 

2.  accessories. 

VIII.  Entire  group  in  one  meeting 
Easter  Fashion  Revue. 

Evaluation 

In  measuring  the  effect  of  our  Training  courses,  we 
make  use  of  written  and  oral  tests,  service  shopping 
reports,  rating  scales  and  improved  performance  on 
the  job.  While  a  meeting  is  in  progress,  the  general 
discussion  helps  to  guage  the  interest  of  the  group, 
reviews  show  what  points  stood  out,  and  afterward 
service  shoppings  are  a  slight  indication  of  what  is  being 
actually  applied. 

However,  we  feel  that  the  real  criterion  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  Training  Department,  beyond  records,  reports 
and  surveys,  is  still  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  store 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

STORE  MANAGER 

Eleven  years  executive  experience  in  department  store  work. 
Thoroughly  familiar  operating  costs  and  expense  control. 
College  graduate  Age  .12.  Willing  to  leave  the  city.  K-84-30. 

A  MODERN  SALES  AND  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

.  .  .  who  has  seen  successful  service  with  some  of  the  largest 
stores  in  the  Metropolitan  area  is  open  for  a  new  position.  He 
is  still  under  thirty,  is  willing  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  country 
to  direct  the  sales  and  advertising  of  a  store  doing  between 
five  and  fifteen  million.  He  believes  that  this  is  a  year  when 
“good  things  grow  cheap”  and  offers  his  services  at  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  a  year.  K-85-30. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Thoroughly  qualified  to  fill  the  position  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  a  store  doing  from  one  half  to  two  and  a  half  million 
a  year.  Will  consider  position  as  assistant  advertising  manager 
in  a  store  doing  three  to  fifteen  million  a  year.  Salary  is  second¬ 
ary.  Desires  contact  with  Cincinnati  store.  K-86-30. 

ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 

Accounts  Payable  and  Budget  Department  manager.  Has 
installed  various  systems  such  as  receiving,  marking,  order 
and  invoice,  involving  extensive  research.  Willing  to  leave  the 
city.  Large  and  medium  store  experience.  K-87-30. 

SALES  MANAGER— PROMOTION  MAN 

Over  twelve  years  in  present  position  with  highly  successful 
record.  Sound  analyst,  planner,  Wilder ;  knows  publicity  policy, 
budgeting  and  control ;  practical  constructive  imagination  in 
merchandising.  Good  at  organizing  functions,  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  display  supervision,  fashion  coordination  aisle 
table  merchandising,  mail  order  and  comparison  bureau  work. 
Participation  in  educational  and  internal  stimulation  work,  etc. 
Capable  advertising  technician ;  knows  copy-writing,  layout, 
typography,  art  production,  direct  mail  and  editorial  work  and 
can  train  assistants.  Experience  in  advertising  agency  and 
other  retail  stores.  Open  for  new  position  in  larger  field. 
Age  36,  married.  Excellent  reputation,  highest  references. 
K-88-30. 


toward  the  department.  If  the  store  feels  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  one  that  can  be  counted  on  in  emergencies,  that 
definitely  contributes  to  the  smoother  operation  of  the 
store,  that  is  a  reliable  source  of  information,  it  haal 
made  its  mark.  It  is  still  the  concensus  of  store  opinion] 
that  counts. 


Pre-Retailing 

Continued  from  page  608 

the  possibility  of  an  extra  day  of  selling  time,  and  the 
increase  of  mark-up  by  far  greater  advantages  than  the 
extra  time  required  to  calculate  both  the  cost  and  retail? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  many  buyers  have  in  mind  the 
selling  prices  when  making  the  purchase,  .and  that  the 
pre-retailing  of  orders  affords  the  buyer  a  double  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  marking  of  his  goods. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  us  would  wel¬ 
come  having  two  chances  instead  of  one  to  figure  the 
proper  answer  of  any  problem  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
fronted.  I  believe  that  this  second  consideration  of  the 
asking  price  of  merchandise  gives  opportunities  of 
greater  sales,  turnover  and  profits. 


IMPORT  MANAGER 

Thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  Customs  House  matters 
(Import),  particularly  china  and  glass  and  allied  lines  and 
Transportation,  foreign  and  domestic.  German  and  English 
correspondence.  General  bookkeeping  knowledge,  collections, 
stock  records,  retail  and  wholesale  sales  experience.  Desires 
position  in  any  of  the  above  lines.  K-89-.30. 

BUYER  OR  ASSISTANT 

Position  desired  by  young  man  as  buyer  or  assistant  in  pur¬ 
chasing  department,  thoroughly  familiar  with  stock  ro<im  de¬ 
tail.  Will  consider  any  type  of  temporary  work  along  these 
lines.  Willing  to  leave  the  city  —  Excellent  references. 
K-90-30. 

MANAGER  ALTERATION  DEPARTMENT 

Thoroughly  experienced  manager  of  women’s  alteration  seeks 
pf)sition.  Several  years  with  high  class  department  store  and 
has  had  manufacturing  experience  with  dress  houses.  Prefers 
retail  opening.  K-91-30. 

CONTROLLER 

Controller  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  department  store 
accounting  and  control,  based  on  excellent  store  experience 
and  previous  public  accounting  work,  desires  position.  First 
class  references.  K-92-30. 

BUYER  OR  ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 

Young  man  desires  position  with  Seattle,  Washington  store 
as  buyer,  or  assistant  buyer  or  assistant  Controller.  Thorough 
department  store  Experience.  K-93-30. 

BOOKKEEPER 

Experienced,  can  install  and  operate  retail  inventory  method 
and  expense  control  as  approved  by  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  getting  out  profit  and  loss  statement  monthly. 
Young  man,  married,  steady.  Modest  salary  —  no  object  to 
start.  K-94-30. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE 

Pack  your  toy  section  with  Santa’s  circus  or  the  Swiss  Village 
attractions.  Will  sell  either  at  fraction  of  cost  or  trade  for 
other  attractions.  K-95-30. 


